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ORESTES A. BROWNSON, LL.D.* 


‘« Aman of courage and a great American.”’ 
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BY M. J. HARSON. 


RESTES AUGUSTUS BROWNSON was one of 

the giants of the nineteenth century. He tow- 
ered above his fellows as towers the average 
ls, man in a group of boys. Great in physical pro- 
$Y portions as compared with most men, he was 
still greater in his intellectual endowments. A fine and massive 
head crowned his tall, broad-shouldered, and sturdy body, and 
his strong, expressive face, fearless eyes, and long, shaggy hair 
impressed the beholder with a conviction of leonine power. 
To have him on your side was like having a regiment in your 
defence; to have him against you was like facing an over- 
whelming battalion. Many phrases have been used in describ- 
ing his many-sided qualities, but the one which has pleased 
me most, and which seems to embrace all the others, is that 
he was “‘A Man of Courage, and a Great American.” 

Orestes Augustus Brownson, LL.D., the distinguished re- 
viewer, controversialist, publicist, and philosopher, was born at 
Stockbridge, Vt., September 16, 1803, and died at Detroit, 
Michigan, April 17, 1876. 

His father, Sylvester A. Brownson, a native of Hartford 
County, Conn., and his mother, Relief Metcalf, a native of 
Keene, New Hampshire, were among the early settlers of 
Stockbridge. The elder Brownson died shortly before Orestes 
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was born, but his mother, who by the way was born on the 
American Thanksgiving following Burgoyne’s defeat, lived until 
December, 1865. Dr. Brownson was one of a family of six 
children, three boys and three girls. His eldest brother, 
Daniel, became distinguished as quite an orator; his second, 
Orin, became a Catholic late in life. His twin sister, Mrs. 
Ludington, died in Bay City, Michigan, December, 1892. She 
never became a Catholic, but one of her daughters did. 

Dr. Brownson’s father died without leaving any estate, and 
his mother had a hard struggle in bringing up her children. 
At the age of six he was placed with an aged couple who 
lived on a farm about four miles from the little town. of 
Royalton, Vt. He was treated with great kindness and 
affection by them, and brought up as well as could be ex- 
pected from persons in their condition of life, but according 
to the most rigid form of New England orthodoxy. Living 
with these old people he was debarred from the sports, plays, 
and amusements of children, and, as he says in Zhe Convert: 
“‘T had the manners, the tone and tastes of an old man before 
I was a boy—a sad misfortune, for children form one another 
and should always be suffered to be children as long as pos- 
sible.” 

He learned to read at an early age, and with a great fond- 
ness for reading, had scarcely any books to read but the Scrip- 
tures and a few religious treatises. He had read the Bible 
through before he was eight years old, and knew a great part 
of it by heart before he was fourteen. 

Hence it is not surprising that his precocious mind turned 
early to thoughts dealing with the mysteries of life, and that 
they should take a deeply religious turn. The prevailing 
thought of the early part of the last century was religious and 
controversial, and an examination of the old quarterlies and 
newspapers gives an insight into this phase of New England 
life, which one would not otherwise be prepared to believe. 
When men met together, whether in the little shops, country 
stores, at their firesides or elsewhere, religious discussions were 
indulged in with the same vigor and earnestness as political dis- 
cussions are indulged in now during a hotly contested presi- 
dential campaign. 

When about nine years old Brownson was permitted to 
accompany a much older boy to the middle of the town, 
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about four miles distant from his home, to witness a muster, 
or general training, of a brigade of militia. On returning home 
he was asked what he had seen which interested him most, 
and he replied that he had seen two old men talking on reli- 
gion. In speaking of this incident in Zhe Convert he says: 
“‘In fact I was so interested in their discussion that I quite 
forgot the soldiers, though I came of a military family, and 
almost forgot to eat my card of gingerbread. The discussion, 
I remember, was on free-will and election, and I actually took 
part in it, stoutly maintaining free-will against Edwards, who 
confounds volition with judgment, and maintains that the will 
is necessarily determined by the state of the affections and the 
motives presented to the understanding.” 

In the town in which he lived were Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Universalists, Methodists, and ‘‘ Christians,” a sect 
founded in northern New England in 1800. The two latter 
being the more numereus, he usually attended their meetings. 
He said that the only difference that he could discover between 
the Methodists and the Christians, in those days, was that the 
Methodist preachers appeared to have the strongest lungs, 
preached in a louder tone, and gave the most vivid pictures of 
hell-fire and the tortures of the damned. He was so impressed 
with this kind of preaching that he became constantly afraid 
that the devil would come and carry him off bodily. He tried 
to get religion, and had almost made up his mind to submit 
to the Methodist form of belief. At this time he was only 
twelve years of age, and in his distress of mind he visited an 
old lady for whom he had a great affection, who was a rigid 
and sincere Congregationalist, and stated his case to her. 
She replied: ‘‘My poor boy, God has been good to:you and 
has no doubt gracious designs towards you. He means to use 
you for a purpose of his own, and you must be faithful to his 
inspirations. But go not with the Methodists, or with any of 
the sects. They are new lights, and are not to be trusted. 
The Christian religion is not new, and Christians have existed 
from the time of Christ. These new lights are of yesterday. 
You yourself know the founder of the Christian sect, and I 
myself knew personally both George Whitefield and John Wes- 
ley, the founders of Methodism. Neither can be right, for they 
come too late, and have broken off, separated from the body 
of Christians which subsisted before them. When you join any 
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body calling itself a Christian body, find out and join one that 
began with Christ and his Apostles, and has continued to sub- 
sist the same, without change of doctrine or worship, down to 
our time.” 

This advice deterred him from joining the Methodists, and 
two years afterwards his aunt gave him some books on Univer- 
salism to read. The perusal of these books, aided by his aunt’s 
intelligent commentaries, shook his early belief in future re- 
wards and punishments, and unsettled his mind on the most 
important points of Christian faith. This state of religious 
uncertainty and unrest, without his affiliating with any of the 
prevailing sects, continued until his nineteenth year. While 
pursuing his academic studies at Ballston, N. Y., in 1822, he 
became a Presbyterian, but soon meeting with men of various 
religious opinions he changed his views, and became a Univer- 
salist minister in 1825, at the age of twenty-two. He received 
his letter of fellowship as a Universalist preacher at Hartland, 
Vt., and remained there a year, continuing his studies part of 
the time with the Rev. S. C. Loveland, a man of some learn- 
ing and the compiler of a Greek lexicon of the New Testa- 
ment, and was ordained at Jaffrey, N. H., in the summer of 
1826. 

During the year 1824 he taught school in what is now a 
portion of the City of Detroit, but he suffered so from fever 
and ague that he could not longer remain. Coming East in 
1825, he taught school at Elbridge, Onondaga County, N. Y., 
where he met his wife, Miss Sally Healy, and was married to 
her in 1827. Miss Healy was said to be a woman of a singu- 
larly sweet and beautiful character, and was received into the 
church soon after Brownson was, and died at Elizabeth, N. J., 
in 1872. Her cousin, the Hon. John P. Healy, of Boston, was 
the trusted law partner of Daniel Webster, and between 
Healy and Brownson the warmest friendship always existed. 
From this union of Dr. Brownson and Miss Healy eight chil- 
dren were born, seven sons and one daughter, and all finally 
became Catholics. Two died in childhood. Orestes A., the 
oldest, died at Rockville, Dubuque County, Ia., April 29, 1892. 
John, the second, a lawyer, died at St. Paul in 1857. William, 
the third, was coming home to enter the army when he was 
taken sick and died at Virginia City, Nevada, in 1864. Henry 
F., the fourth, was a major in the Third Artillery Regulars 
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during the war and until 1870. For the past twenty years he 
has been practising law in Detroit, Michigan. He is a gradu- 
ate of Holy Cross College, of Georgetown University, and of 
the University of Munich. In 1856 he published a translation 
from the Spanish of Balmes’ Fundamental Philosophy. In later 
years he published translations from the Italian of Tarducci’s 
Christopher Columbus and John and Sebastian Cabot. He has 
written a Life of his distinguished father in three volumes, and 
has collected and edited his entire writings in twenty volumes. 
Miss Brownson, the only daughter, wrote a Life of Prince 
Galitzin, and several stories, one of which is Marian Elwood. 
She married Judge Tenney, of New Jersey, in November, 1873, 
and died a few years later, leaving two daughters. Edward, the 
youngest child of Orestes A., was a Captain A. D. C. in the Civil 
War, and was killed in battle at Reams Station, Va., August 
24, 1864. He was a graduate of St. John’s College, Fordham, 
while the other brothers took their degrees from Georgetown. 

At the time Brownson became a Universalist minister he had 
already acquired a considerable reputation as a bold and ori- 
ginal thinker, by contributions to the Gospel Advocate, the lead- 
ing Universalist organ. He afterwards became editor of the 
Philanthropist, and was a contributor to all the leading peri- 
odicals. He was at this time in the full enthusiasm of youth, 
with a magnificent physique, a powerful voice, unconquerable 
energy, fiery, fearless, and terribly in earnest. After his ordi- 
nation he returned to New York State, where he had lived most 
of the time since his fourteenth year, and although beginning 
to acquire a prominent position in the Universalist denomina- 
tion, he found that on closer scrutiny he could not reconcile 
his reason to its teachings, and in 1828 withdrew from its com- 
munion. 

About this time Robert Dale Owen was before the pub- 
lic with his plans of world-reform. This movement drew the 
attention of Dr. Brownson to the social evils which exist in 
every land, and to the inequalities which existed in- our own. 
His sympathies were enlisted, and he became a socialist in the 
highest and broadest sense. He was prominent in the forma- 
tion of the Workingmen’s Party in New York, and for some 
years found vent for his activity in devising, supporting, reject- 
ing, and refuting theories and plans of world-reform. Of the 
effectiveness of these plans he presently despaired. He found 
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that if he wished to build up society, to effect something posi- 
tive, he could not proceed:a single step without religion, and 
without it all efforts were impotent. He therefore resumed 
preaching as an independent preacher, and being attracted to 
the study of Unitarianism by the writings of Dr. William Ellery 
Channing, in 1832 he became pastor of a Unitarian congrega- 
tion at Walpole, N. H. Four years later he organized, in Bos- 
ton, “The Society tor Christian Union and Progress,” of which 
he retained the pastorate until he ceased preaching in 1843. 
His friends at this time were William Ellery Channing, Theo- 
dore Parker, Ralph Waldo Emerson, A. Bronson Alcott, Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne, George Bancroft, John C. Calhoun, George 
Ripley, and men of this class) Among the younger men were 
Henry D. Thoreau, Isaac T. Hecker, William D. Kelley, and 
Charles A. Dana, and he had a more or less intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the prominent men in literature and politics. 

The influence of Brownson on the thought of the day— 
political, social, philosophical, and religious—was not exceeded 
by that of any other man in the country at this time, and his 
influence in individual cases was wide and far-reaching. The 
deep friendship and affection which existed between himself and 
Father Hecker to the end are well known. Hon. Amos Perry, 
of Rhode Island, who succeeded John Howard Payne as consul 
at Tunis, was a classmate and intimate friend of Thoreau at 
Harvard, and he has told me that during their college career 
Thoreau’s thought was almost entirely dominated by Brownson, 
and that he spoke of him with greater admiration than of any 
other writer. Perry asserted, moreover, that Thoreau told him 
that his profound love of nature was inspired by Brownson, not 
by Emerson, as is generally supposed. 

William D. Kelley was employed in a jewelry shop in 
Boston when he first attracted the attention of Brownson, who, 
perceiving his great natural talents, induced him to take up the 
study of law and got him into the law-office of Hon. John P. 
Healy. After Kelley’s admission to the bar he returned to his 
native city of Philadelphia, entered Congress in 1861, and will 
be remembered as one of the leaders there for more than a 
quarter of a century, until his death in 1890. Charles A. 
Dana came under the attention and influence of Brownson 
while he ‘was a member of the “Brook Farm Community.” 
He was assistant secretary of war in 1863 and 1864, and as 
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editor of the New York Sux became the most distinguished 
journalist in America. 

Brownson was regarded as among the first men of the age, 
and was acknowledged to be the leading thinker and writer of 
our country. His writings were held in high esteem by the 
scholars of Europe. Victor Cousin, in his Fragments Philo- 
sophiques, regarded him as the main philosopher of the country; 
a distinguished Spaniard called him the ‘‘Balmes of America,” 
and Lord Brougham pronounced him to be our leading genius. 
Men like George Bancroft, Charles Sumner, and Horace Greeley 
esteemed his writings as of the highest order. 

Translations of some of his various works and essays were 
published and favorably received in various centres of Europe, 
and his Quarterly Review was regularly published in London 
simultaneously with its appearance in this country. He lec- 
tured with success in the different New England lyceums, and 
was in demand for commencement orations at most of the New 
England colleges and universities. He received the degree of 
LL.D. from Norwich University, Vermont, and later was the first 
to. receive the same degree from St. John’s College, Fordham. 
In 1838, while still preaching and writing for various periodicals, 
he established the Boston Quarterly Review, which he continued 
for five years. In 1844 he began the publication of Brownson’s 
Quarterly Review, which he continued without interruption until 
1864. In 1873 he revived the Review and continued it until 
October, 1875, when the infirmities of age obliged him to re- 
linquish the work. To give an account of the successive changes, 
or developments, in his views until he finally announced his 
intention of becoming a Catholic, would in itself require a sep- 
arate and extended address. He was received into the church 
by Bishop Fitzpatrick, of Boston, on Sunday, October 20, 1844, 
just as he had entered his forty-second year. After his con- 
version he wrote and lectured indefatigably, and besides his 
Quarterly Review and articles for other periodicals, he published 
The Convert, The Spirit Rapper, The American cea and 
several other works. 

Dr. Brownson moved to New York City in October, 1855, 
and in 1858 or 1859 took up his residence in Elizabeth, N. J. 
Leaving there in October, 1875, he went to live with his son in 
Detroit, Michigan, where he died on Easter Monday, April 17 
1876. On June 16, 1886, his remains were transferred to the 
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Brownson Memorial Chapel at Notre Dame University, Indiana, 
where they now rest. 

I have said that the phrase which pleased me most and which 
seemed to embrace all other phrases descriptive of this great 
and many-sided man was that he was a man of courage. Of all 
types of courage the most sublime is that which can calmly and 
critically examine the beliefs which have been held to be true, 
prove them to be false or defective, reject them with knowledge 
of the consequences which will follow, take up other beliefs 
looked upon with intolerance, find them to be true, and embrace 
them, conscious of the sacrifices and the odium this announce- 
ment will bring. 

I have the greatest respect for every good man’s honest 
beliefs in the things which he holds to be true, whether Chris- 
tian, Jew,*or pagan, and I wonder at and admire those who 
calmly take up the beliefs taught by an affectionate mother, 
shared in by those most tenderly loved, firmly held by those 
recognized as superior in virtue and intelligence, and find them 
to be grossly in error. To reject such beliefs may mean the 
severance of warmest friendships and serious material losses; to 
divest other doctrines, which had been looked upon with feelings 
akin to horror, of all their disagreeable and obnoxious features, 
and, finding them true, to accept them, oftentimes gives no other 
compensation save the consciousness of holding to the truth. 
Many good men there are who, jealous of their claims to courage, 
have hesitated and turned back before they had traversed half 
the way. How transcendent, therefore, must be the courage of 
those who unhesitatingly work their way through to the end! 
Brownson’s courage was of that sublime order which dares to 
tell the truth at all times without regard to cost, and this is 
the most unpopular thing a man can do. Brownson’s tones at 
times in defence of the truth were like the thunder, with light- 
ning flashes. They cleared the air, but they filled the hearts of 
the timid with alarm. He gave no quarter to false teaching, 
deceit, or humbug, and those he thus exposed opposed him 
bitterly. Between the faint-heartedness of those he sought to 
inspire with courage, and the relentlessness of those he exposed, 
his later life was a struggle in which only such courage as was 
his could have battled on unflinchingly to the end. Brownson 
firmly believed in the gospel of “Do!” while many Catholics 
believe in the gospel of ‘‘ Don’t!” 
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Great as he was physically and intellectually, he had a 
heart big enough to dominate both. He loved God and coun- 
try with all the intensity of his great soul, and his sympathy 
for all humanity was as tender as that of a woman. Next to 
his love of God was his love of country, and when not engaged 
in the exposition of the teachings of the church, or the expo- 
sure of error, his great talents were devoted to the study of all 
questions the solution of which would lift up the state and 
make Americans the best people under the sun, for he believed 
that Americans were destined to teach the world. His political 
writings are worthy of profound study. He welcomed all those 
who landed on our shores from the various countries of Europe, 
but viewed with concern their disposition to retain their ‘‘ For- 
eignism,”’ and their reluctance to become Americans. He be- 
lieved their incoming meant a higher and better Americanism, 
but only by their assimilating with and being fused into the 
American body. He declared that the great body of Catholic 
immigrants coming to our shores half a century ago should be 
one of the best elements of American citizenship, and he tried 
to point out that they would be better Americans by becoming 
better Catholics. And was not his own career a proof of this 
declaration, for who could match him in his intense devotion 
to Catholicism, and excel him in his loyal Americanism? He 
believed that more depended on us than on non-Catholics, and 
that, looking to the future, we held the destinies of our coun- 
try in our hands. But we must win the minds and hearts of 
our countrymen, not by empty boasting or idle assertions of 
what Catholics have done in other times and places, but by 
proving our own superiority in wisdom, intelligence, and virtue 
here and now. The demagogues of those days, however, dis- 
torted his views and misrepresented his motives, and he was 
greatly misunderstood. He frequently gave expression to his 
belief in the importance of Catholic influence, and in his preface 
to The American Republic he says: “I am ambitious even in 
my old age to exert an influence on the future of my country, 
for which I have made, or rather my family have made, some 
sacrifices, and which I tenderly love. Now, I believe that he 
who can exert the most influence on our Catholic population, 
especially in giving tone and direction to our Catholic youth, 
will exert the most influence in forming the character and shap- 
ing the future destiny of the American Republic.” Previous 
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to, and after, the outbreak of the great Civil War, which threat- 
ened the destruction of the.country, many of our foremost men 
hesitated as to the real issues involved. Brownson was one of 
the first to see the situation clearly, and thundered out his 
views in no uncertain tones; and few men of that day did more 
to inspire loyal devotion to the Union, and to set the nation 
right, than he. 

I am tempted to cite one instance of his loyal Catholic 
Americanism when argument seemed to be out of the question, 
and when it was necessary for him to use his great physical 
strength rather than his overmastering mental ability. One 
day a man named Hoover was abusing Brownson to his pub- 
lisher, Rev. B. H. Greene, at his store in Boston. As Brown- 
son entered the book-store Greene said: ‘‘ There is Brownson 
now; talk to him.” Hoover turned to Brownson and began to 
abuse him violently for becoming a Catholic. Brownson inter- 
rupted him, saying: “‘ Another word and I will throw you 
over that stove-pipe.” Hoover retorted by calling him a traitor 
to his country and a Benedict Arnold for becoming a Catholic. 
Dr. Brownson instantly grasped him, and unceremoniously 
pitched him headlong over the stove-pipe, which ran from a 
stove in the front of the shop to the wall in the rear. The 
newspapers and magazines made much of the incident at 
the time, and Hoover commenced an action for assault and 
battery; but it never came to trial. 

Brownson always looked hopefully to the young men, and 
placed his dependence mainly on them. This is true of his 
whole career to the end of his life. My purpose in taking up 
the movement to honor Brownson was not so much to see a 
monument erected to his memory, as to attract the attention 
of our young men to the type of man and to his writings. I 
owe him a debt of gratitude. I question if there is any type 
of writing so mischievous and harmful as the apologetic 
defences of the church, its history, teachings, and traditions, 
which are to be found in many of our histories, stories, addresses, 
and sermons. 

Their aim seems to be to paralyze rather than to stimulate 
and develop thought. Much of this kind of literature was 
thrown in my way when a young man, and the effect it had 
on me was to excite doubt where I had entertained absolute 
and unquestioning faith, Many of these apologies were so 
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beggarly in their arguments and so supine in their defence, 
that they established the strongest kind of an argument for the 
other side—a side which I did not otherwise know of.’ They 
made me acquainted with a universe of doubt that I had not 
previously dreamed of, and I was thrown into a state of men- 
tal unrest on questions of religion that distressed me for some 
years. That the truth was in great peril, and could evoke no 
better support than the kind of defence offered, seemed incom- 
prehensible to me. My gentle mother had taught me to have 
supreme faith in God, that he ruled the world and was all- 
powerful, and I could not therefore believe that the future of 
God’s church depended on these pigmies and their lilliputian 
struggles in its defence. Faith was strong within me in spite 
of my doubts. If the doctrines which I was told were errors 
of modern thought could command the most accomplished 
expositions of many of the recognized intellectual leaders of 
the day, surely, if what I believed to be true, were true, I 
should be able to find greater minds giving grander demonstra- 
tions of intellectual ability in their behalf. The apologetic plea 
that error was more fascinating to great minds than truth, 
always struck me as childish and filled me with impatience. It 
could only be the plea of little souls excusing their own in- 
competency. The underlying suggestion made by them, that 
the Prince of Evil controlled the human mind and could 
triumph over truth, seemed an argument only fit for pagans to 
use. It was making out God to be weak, impotent, powerless; 
truth negative, and error affirmative. One might as well claim 
that darkness dispelled light. In my search I finally discovered 
in Brownson the one man I was looking for, and my doubts 
were dispelled as quickly as the morning mists before the ris- 
ing sun. No one can read Brownson and harbor doubt. He 
inspires one with enthusiasm ‘in a belief in God. He impresses 
6n one the conviction that the greatest act of the human mind 
is in giving an expression of absolute faith, and that this act 
lifts one above all others devoid of faith. If I am ever guilty 
of an act of pride it is that feeling that no man is my equal 
who is not my equal in Catholic faith. I fear no man, and I 
do not apologize to any one for the faith that is in me; but, 
on the other hand, rather expect an apology from those who 
do not agree with me. This spirit and these convictions I owe 
to Brownson more than-to all other Catholic writers combined, 
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and I make this statement to explain why I have clung so 
tenaciously to the movement to erect a monument to him. 

American Catholics are the best Catholics in the world, 
and this is due in some measure to the antagonisms of 
American Protestantism. With the present softening of reli- 
gious prejudices there is danger of lapsing into the timid, 
helpless, and senile condition of the Catholics of France 
and Italy, and the safeguard from this awful fate is the raising 
up of many men of the type of Brownson. As the great 
Archbishop of St. Paul has so eloquently said: ‘The Com- 
mon! We are surfeited with it; it has made our souls torpid 
and our limbs rigid. Under the guise of goodness it is a 
curse. The want in the world, the want in the church, to-day 
as at other times, but to-day as never before, is men among 
men, men who see further than others, rise higher than others, 
act more boldly than others. . . . Now is the opportunity 
for great and singular men among the sons of God’s Church. 
To-day routine is fatal, to-day the Common is exhausted 
senility. The crisis demands the new, the extraordinary, and 
with it the Catholic Church will secure the grandest of her 
victories, in the grandest of history’s ages.” 

Following the announcement of Dr. Brownson’s suspension 
of his Review in 1875, and his retirement from the field which 
he had occupied so conspicuously for so many years, Dr. W. 
G. Ward, the well-known English Catholic scholar, wrote a 
critique of Brownson and his philosophy which appeared in the 
Dublin Review for January, 1876. In this article he gave ex- 
pression to the following appreciative estimate: 

“Brownson’s career is one which may well serve to lessen 
our despondency as we look out upon the world of the nine- 
teenth century. We are sometimes asked whether the Catholic 
Church is not powerless over mihds that have known intellec- 
tual freedom, have ranged abroad, and been enlightened by the 
philosophy of Liberalism and Socialism. Zhe answer is here. 
So wonderful is the power of truth that it is able to subdue 
the charm of license, to take from so-called liberty its fascina- 
tions, and from the thirst after knowledge its danger. The 
same truth which, more than thirty years ago, won to the 
church this cultured and energetic nature, has kept it in humble 
submission to authority, which did not appeal to the private 
judgment of the individual but to faith. Is Christianity unable 
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to bear investigation? Must it of necessity dissolve under the 
test of modern thought and severe logic? Here again is one 
more instance of the correct answer. Not, indeed, that Catho- 
licity is in need of the approbation of any human being, but 
in an age which professes to see a necessary antagonism between 
intellect and faith we may lawfully be proud of the men who 
are conspicuous in their obedience to the Church of God, 
whilst in intellect they are second to none. And this testimony 
becomes only the more impressive when, as may happen any- 
where, there arise difficulties after conversion, and the mind 
has received a bias in some erroneous direction. Then it is 
beautiful to see the victory of faith, and to learn how moral 
discipline avails much more than philosophy. Dr. Brownson 
might have chosen to believe in his own power of reasoning in 
spite of the Church’s evident wishes, but with a magnanimity 
which is the finest trait in his character, he preferred to divest 
himself of many advantages, rather than, in any way whatever, 
to endanger his own or his neighbor’s faith, There are many 
men who, under slighter temptation than his, have forgotten to 
obey. His has been the rare privilege of showing to the world, 
by a constant and frank submission, that humility is the guide 
and safeguard of wisdom. We venture to say that there are 
very many who will regret the pressure of circumstances to 
which he has been obliged to yield, and who will often look 
wistfully for the appearance of such loyal and hearty declara- 
tions of faith as those to which they had been in the habit of 
expecting from him. They will often remember how strong 
and enduring was the impression left upon them as they read 
his defence of Mother Church against the rampant errors of the 
day; how they gained a new light as they pondered his 
admirable reasonings on the relations of society to the Church 
of Jesus Christ, and of kings and peoples to His Vicar; how 
they were taught the hollowness of Protestant beliefs as they 
contemplated, by his aid, the downward course of Lutheranism 
and Calvinism towards the lowest depths. And if in another 
province they have not been able to receive his conclusions, 
nor to follow him in the tenets which he long defended, they 
have always at least recognized his ardor for the propagation 
of truth, even when it needed to be enlightened by a wider 
knowledge of what the Church has declared. The qualities of 
intellect displayed have won our admiration, but still more 
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have they been edified by the docility of heart, the unwavering 
faith which prompted him now to speak of the Catholic Church 
as the tenderest and most affectionate of mothers, with whom 
alone he desires to find a home and a refuge. These are 
beautiful words on the lips of a man whose intellect is so 
masculine and powerful. They are most encouraging amid the 
din of conflicting opinions and the wild cries for liberty which 
rise up into our murky atmosphere. It is sad that we shall 
hear them no more.” 

After Brownson’s death Dr. Corcoran, in the American 
Catholic Quarterly for July, 1876, had this to say of him: 

“After his conversion he devoted his energies, and indeed 
his whole life, to the defence of the truth to which his eyes 
had been opened. His Review, and other works, which will 
live as his monument, attest with what loyal constancy and 
fond affection he consecrated to the service of the church the 
varied talents with which God had endowed him. His Review 
is a rich mine, which will never lose its value for the student 
of controversial theology, of Christian philosophy, and Christian 
politics. His style, based on the best English models, gives an 
additional charm to all he wrote. He stands out certainly un- 
surpassed, perhaps unequalled, by any of our countrymen in 
his masterly handling of the mother tongue. But the beautiful 
workmanship is as nothing compared to the glorious. material 
which it adorns. It is like the mantle of gold which enwrapped 
the matchless Olympian Jove of Phidias. His logical power is 
simply wonderful; no sophistry, no specious reasoning of error 
or unbelief can stand before it. And coupled with this is the 
gift, so rare amongst profound thinkers and subtle dialecticians, 
of bringing home his triumphant process of reasoning to the minds 
even of ordinary readers with clearness and precision. One 
need not subscribe to his philosophical. system to recognize the 
power and skill that characterize his grappling with the most 
abstruse and intricate problems of metaphysics. And even 
those who do not assent to all his philosophical and political 
views must allow that they were as conscientiously held as they 
were ably defended. Here, too, his great love of truth was 
manifest, for he retracted without shame or hesitation what- 
ever he afterwards discovered to be false or unsound. Even 
when he laid down certain doctrines or opinions that gave 
offence and exposed him to obloquy, and in some degree to 
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persecution from his brethren in the faith, his faith, if such it 
must be called, arose both from his own brightness of intellect 
and his inherent love of truth. What he said he had to utter, 
because he saw it in the clearest light of evidence, and because 
it was unpopular, he feared that to give it anything short of 
the boldest expression might seem like paltering with the 
truth. Hence doctrines, maxims, facts, and perhaps at times 
individual views, in proportion to what he considered their 
evidence and importance, were enunciated by him in a direct, 
blunt, stern, and occasionally harsh manner, that pleased some 
but offended others. It was merely the wind proclaiming in 
clear, loud, defiant blasts what might have been conveyed as 
well and with undimmed, uadiminished truth in gentle tones. 
Some may question his prudence, none can doubt that he was 
prompted solely by his strong convictions and zeal for the 
truth. 

‘“‘Had Dr. Brownson confined himself to the rdle of a 
merely political writer in the service of a party, he would have 
attained not preferment—for his honesty made that impossible 
—but wealth and reputation. But he would not; he had made 
up his mind to serve a nobler master than party, and his soul 
aspired to higher rewards than worldly fame and riches. It 
had cost him much to come into possession of the truth. He 
determined to become its champion and defender, to spread it 
abroad amongst his countrymen, that they too might have a 
share in all that had come to him through its acquisition. 
And yet to this man of noble nature and lofty disinterested- 
ness, at the very end of his glorious career, within the last 
few years, some parties, gauging the hearts of others by the 
meanness and corruption of their own, had the face to make 
an offer of wealth and popularity, if he would apostatize and 
do his best to build up and Americanize a despicable little 
sect that cannot thrive in its own home, though backed by the 
gigantic power of the German Empire.” 

“He is gone; but his memory lives not only in the work 
he has done, but also in the example he has left behind him. 
And it is precisely this example that should commend itself to 
the educated portion of our Cathole laity. Most of them have 
no laborious struggle to acquire the treasure of religious truth. 
Grown up from infancy in the house of their Father, they suc- 
ceed to its possession as to their birthright. Let them prize 
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and love it as Brownson did; let them seek to extend its 
domain so that all within their reach may be conquered, of 
their own good will, by its gentle power. The sphere in which 
the educated layman can co-operate with the church is daily 
widening, and the value of his co-operation is daily growing in 
importance. How is it that of the many who graduate at our 
colleges and academies, only a few seem conscious of their 
duty in this respect’? Fewer still have the courage to dis- 
charge it!” 

THE CATHOLIC WORLD for June, 1876, contained a very 
appreciative and exhaustive review of Brownson from the pen 
of Rev. A. F. Hewit, C.S.P. Father Hewit had known Brown- 
son intimately for more than twenty years, and although they 
disagreed on many philosophical questions and freely criticised 
each other time and again, still a warm friendship existed be- 
tween them, although not of the affectionate character which 
existed between Brownson and Father Hecker. The following 
is an extract from this masterly tribute: 

“Tt was as a Catholic publicist that Brownson became a 
truly great man, and achieved a great work for which he 
deserves to be held in lasting remembrance. To this work the 
last thirty years of his life was devoted with a gigantic energy, 
which diminished toward the end under the influence of 
advancing age and enfeebled health, but never wholly flagged 
until the approach of death gradually quenched the vital flame 
of physical existence. 

“From the time of his conversion he. was not only a loyal 
but a pious and practical Catholic, constantly receiving the 
sacraments and making his own salvation the chief object of his 
life. 

“In his calibre of mind we think Dr. Brownson may be 
classed with those men whose capacity is only exceeded by a 
very small number of minds of the highest order of genius. 
Intellect, reason, imagination, and memory were alike powerful 
faculties of his mind, and his great weight of brain, with a cor- 
responding nervous and muscular strength, made him capable of 
the most concentrated, vigorous, and _ sustained intellectual 
labor. Within the scope of his genius there was no work, 
however colossal, which he was not naturally capable of accom- 
plishing. His gift of language, and ability of giving expression 
to his thoughts and sentiments whether original or borrowed, 
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was even greater than his power of abstraction and concep- 
tion, and his style has a magnificent Doric beauty seldom sur- 
passed, rarely even equalled. Although Dr. Brownson was not 
an orator and Mr. Webster was not a philosopher, there is 
nevertheless a striking similarity in the style of the two men, 
who mutually admired each other’s productions with the sym- 
pathy of cognate minds. In argument, but especially in con- 
troversial argument and philippics, Dr. Brownson wielded the 
hammer of Thor. In the capacity of grasping a first principle, 
and following it out on the synthetic method, lay his great 
power. Whenever he had these great first principles and fun- 
damental ideas, either from reason or faith, he was unrivalled 
in the grand and mighty exposition of the truth, irresistible in 
the demolition of sophistical, inconsequent, and false theories 
and their advocates, many of whom he laid low with the ease 
and force of the blow of Richard Coeur de Lion on the cheek 
of the unlucky clerk of Campanhurst. Humor, wit, and sar- 
casm were also at his command as well as serious argument. 
Nor were they always sparingly used, although generally with the 
good humor of a giant conscious of his strength. Many Catho- 
lics were alarmed at one time lest he should stray beyond the 
boundaries of the faith. He had even so far lost the confidence 
of the hierarchy and the Catholic public in the year 1864 that 
he was unable to keep up the Review. Complaints were lodged 
against him before one of the Roman tribunals, and the cele- 
brated theologian Cardinal Franzelin, then professor in the 
Roman College, was deputed to examine his writings. 

me Some portions of Brownson’s writings deserve to 
remain as a portion of our standard Catholic literature and to 
be studied while the English language endures. We are dis- 
posed to consider the various essays on subjects belonging to 
the department of political ethics, the articles on the contro- 
versy with Protestants and various kinds of free-thinkers, those 
on transcendentalism,- Zhe Convert, The American Republic, as 
the most consummate productions of the great publicist. Such 
competent judges as Lord Brougham, Cardinal Wiseman, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Ripley, and the editors of the principal reviews of 
England, France, and Germany have pronounced the highest 
eulogiums upon the masterpieces of Dr. Brownson’s pen, either 
in respect to the power of thought and beauty of style which 


are their characteristics, or the intrinsic value of their argu- 
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ment as an exposition or defence of great truths and principles. 
The terse logic of Tertullian, the polemic crash of St. Jerome, 
the sublime eloquence of Bossuet, are all to be found there in 
combination, or alternation, with many sweet strains of tender- 
ness and playful flashes of humor. There are numerous pas- 
sages in his writings not to be surpassed by the finest portions 
of the works of the great masters of thought and style, whether 
in the English or any other language, in the present or in any 
past age. They render certain and immortal the just and hard- 
earned fame of their author, who labored not, however, for fame 
and honor, but for the love of truth, the welfare of mankind, 
and the approbation of Heaven. 

“Dr. Brownson is the most remarkable of all the converts 
to the Catholic Church in the United States, and among the 
most remarkable in the group of illustrious. men who have paid 
homage to her authority in the present age. His conversion 
was a great event, and made an epoch. Dr. Brownson’s demon- 
stration of the Divine institution and authority of the church is 
unanswered and unanswerable. It is childish trifling, unworthy 
of rational men, to ignore his arguments and escape from his 
logic by petty criticisms on his person. Reason is objective 
and real; the subjective qualities of the reasoner have nothing 
to do with its authority. Several years before Dr. Brownson’s 
conversion the writer heard several of the professors of Princeton 
express their opinion that he was the ablest and most danger- 
ous antagonist of Christianity in the country. His conversion, 
therefore, is one of the many instances proving that now, as 
ever, the Catholic Church has power to win and master the 
strongest and most fearless minds, the most generous and dis- 
interested hearts. 

“Neglect, aversion, martyrdom, are the portion of the 
genuine heroes, sages, patriots, lovers, and benefactors of their 
race, and whatever homage they receive is extorted, reluctant, 
scanty, in proportion to their worth and merit. Even when 
they are admired and praised, their teaching is not heeded or 
their example followed by the fickle, frivolous crowd. Morally, 
when not literally, exile and the cup of hemlock are their por- 
tion. Those who literally encounter death and receive the 
palm of martyrdom are the happiest and most favored among 
them. But these are the men who redeem the race, and are 
the only lasting glory of the age in which their task of labor 
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and suffering is fulfilled. Among these crusaders Dr. Brownson 
enlisted when he abandoned the camp of infidelity and revolu- 
tion to receive the cross. He loved the church first of all, and 
next his country. He deserved well of both, for Christian 
and civic virtues, sacrifices on the altar of God and the battle- 
field of the Republic, wise and eloquent pleadings for Catholic 
law in the Christian commonwealth, and constitutional right, 
freedom, and order in the American state. We trust that his 
instructions and example will always be a light and an encourage- 


ment, a glory and model to the Catholic laymen of the United 


States, and especially to the young men of education who aspire 
to intellectual culture, and feel the impulse to act valiantly and 
usefully their part as citizens of this Republic and as Christian 
gentlemen.” 

What ‘higher testimony than these tributes, which I have 
just quoted, could be written of any but a few of the greatest 
men in the world’s history? And yet the fame of Brownson 
was almost forgotten by American Catholics a few years ago. 
These were not pronounced as eulogies but as candid estimates 
of the man, and a most significant note in each is the regretful 
confession that there are practically no laymen to follow in his 
footsteps. Does not the name of Brownson deserve to be held 
in loving memory by all Americans, but especially by Catholic 
Americans? 


A word now about the Brownson memorial. 

In April, 1886, the Right Rev. Bishop Gilmour, of Cleve- 
land, contributed an editorial to the Catholic Universe of that 
city, suggesting that the Catholics of America ought to erect a 
suitable monument to the memory of Orestes A. Brownson, 
either in New York or Boston, the principal scenes of his 
labors. This appeal was immediately responded to by contri- 
butions of $100 each from Archbishop Williams of Boston, 
Archbishop Corrigan of New York, and smaller contributions 
from others. 

At the convention of the Catholic Young 'Men’s National 
Union held at Philadelphia, May 19 and 20, 1886, attention 
was called to this proposed movement, resolutions were adopted 
commending it, and a committee of five was appointed to aid 
the undertaking in any manner that Bishop Gilmour might 
desire. On corresponding with the Bishop, he expressed the 
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wish that the committee take entire charge of the project, as 
his object in first proposing the matter was simply to get it 
started. 

‘The committee accepted the responsibility thus tendered, and 
formulated a plan which they hoped would enlist the liberal 
support of the Catholics of the entire country, especially the 
laity, and which would result in the erection of a memorial 
worthy of Brownson and of themselves. His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons, Archbishop Corrigan, Archbishop Williams, Bishop 
Gilmour, Bishop McQuaid, and Monsignor Doane cordially 
approved the plan, and consented to act as a Board of Trustees 
of the Memorial Fund. _A number of prominent Catholic lay- 
men in various parts of the country were requested to act as 
members of the memorial committee, and early in 1887 an 
address was published in all the Catholic papers explaining 
the undertaking and requesting contributions. The appeal did 
not meet with the liberal response that the committee expected, 
and the movement has dragged along in a rather unsatisfactory 
fashion to the present time. Scores of newspaper articles and 
hundreds of letters have been written, and though the financial 
response has not been encouraging, these have served to make 
the name of Brownson better known to the present generation. 
While it was hoped that the main portion of the fund would 
be contributed by laymen, the contrary is true, and the greater 
part of the fund as it stands to-day has been subscribed by 
the bishops and clergy. At the convention of the Catholic 
Young Men’s National Union held at Boston, September 1, 
1897, an effort was made to have the fund, then approximating 
$5,000, appropriated for the founding of a scholarship at the 
Catholic University, on the plea that it would be impossible to 
have a monument erected to Brownson in New York. The 
chairman of the committee held that the main portion of the 
fund was subscribed for the specific purpose of the monument 
to Brownson in New York and that it might not be diverted 
to any other use without the consent of the contributors. As 
nearly $600 had been ‘subscribed indefinitely, it was believed, 
however, that no exception would be taken by the subscribers 
if $1,000 should be appropriated to the University, and this 
sum was presented to the Catholic University in October, 1898, 
for the purpose of furnishing books for a Brownson alcove in 
the University. Library. 
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In closing, acknowledgment must be made of the constant 
encouragement given by Richard H. Clark, LL.D., Mr. Patrick 
Farrelly, and the late John A. Sullivan, without whose support 
and assistance the movement would not be so near the success- 
ful completion now assured. : 

A contract for the monument was awarded to the sculptor, 
Samuel J. Kitson, of Boston, early in 1899. On November 
14 of that year his design was exhibited at the Catholic Club 
and won ‘the favorable commendation of the Municipal Art 
Commission. The Park Commissioners suggested several sites, 
and Sherman Square Park—72d Street and Amsterdam Avenue 
—was selected as possibly the most desirable site’ in the city 
of New York. The bronze bust of Brownson has been on 
exhibition at the Catholic Club during the past year, and it is 
expected that the completed monument will be unveiled before 
next June. 

That the Brownson Memorial movement has been so slow 
in its development is, perhaps, a cause for congratulation. The 
greatest and most enduring movements have developed slowly, 
and now that the Brownson movement has taken concrete form 
under the patronage of his Grace Archbishop Farley, let us 
hope that it will flourish vigorously in its stimulating effect on 
Catholic public spirit for generations to come. 
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THE THIRTEENTH GREGORIAN CENTENARY, 
604-1904. | 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


HIRTEEN hundred years have gone since the 
great St. Gregory, the glorious representative 
of the “Monks of the West,” the grand pon- 
tifical figure which stands out as the ideal 
embodiment of the strength and power and 

saintliness of the Papacy, passed to his reward in 604. 

Not only in the calendar of the saints and the history of 
the popes, in the annals of the great order to which it 
was his proudest boast to belong, but in the world’s respect 
and admiration, the name of St. Gregory the Great has lived 
through all the centuries. His was one of those dominating 
personalities which, appearing but at rare epochs in the world, 
not only influence contemporary history. but sway the minds of 
their times to such an extent as to bear on the fate of people 
and nations as yet unknown. 

Tremendous is the potentiality of such personalities for 
good or evil. In their very nature they must inevitably influ- 
ence, morally, politically, and socially; and when such extra- 
ordinary strength of character is found combined with entire 
sanctity of life, its influence for good is almost unrealizable. 
In the person of St. Gregory the Great these attributes of a 
rarest character were exemplified in the highest degree. 

Studying his life and character in relation to the times in 
which the sainted Pontiff lived, it seems to even the most un- 
favorably biassed intelligence a supreme object-lesson of the 
providence of God and the divine continuity of the church 
that such a man should have been raised up, in the midst of 
troublous times, to guide the church and lay the foundations 
of much that is best and purest and highest in the civilization 
of to-day. The life of St. Gregory the Great is too well 
known to dwell upon here. 

This brief sketch is meant to touch solely on the personal 
and local features connected with the centenary celebrations. 
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Born of the patrician family of the “ Anicii,” the son of the 
Senator Gordian, he was yet what we are pleased to call 
“‘modern” and broad-minded in his ideas, this learned, ardent 
youth of a noble Roman house, with the pure heart of a saint 
(inherited from a-sainted mother), and the keen inteiligence of 
a lawgiver (the heredity of a long line of Roman senators). 
His qualities of mind and heart made the young “Pretor” a 
man of mark even from earliest youth, until theré came the 
higher call, to which heart and soul and clearest intellect gladly 
responded—the first whispering of the Dove of the Holy Spirit, 
leading the great Doctor of the Church unswervingly to his 
goal, from the life of an ideal religious, through the cardinal- 
ate to the pontificate. Under his rule the moral supremacy, 
influence, and power of the church in regard to nations were 
firmly established and strengthened, while every practical and 
needed reform in religion, discipline, government, and even 
music, was undertaken, with persuasiveness, untiring energy, 
and apostolic zeal. Pervading it all ruled the keen, unerring 
instinct, the insight (which in St. Gregory’s character amounted 
almost to inspiration) into the minds of men and the needs 
of the times, characteristic of the born ruler. 

The active life-work of the Pontiff brought results immedi- 
ate and wide-spreading, but after his death the moral force 
and influence remained and endured throughout the ages, and 
the seeds which St. Gregory sowed brought forth an ample har- 
vest. The voice which spoke in inspired Homilies re-echoes 
still in the universal church of to-day, a model for the episco- 
pate of all time! The hands once outstretched in solemn bene- 
diction over St. Augustine and his companions, as at St. 
Gregory’s bidding they went forth from the roof-tree of the 
“Ceelian” to evangelize the future land of “ Mary’s Dowry,” 
are upraised still, in the benediction of the faith which the 
glorious Pontiff brought to unborn thousands in the uttermost 
ends of the earth! Now, thirteen centuries after his death, 
when the great men of far later epochs have passed into for- 
getfulness, the Catholic Church keeps the thirteenth Gregorian 
Centenary, not alone in the city where St. Gregory lived and 
labored but over all the Catholic world. Kings, conquerors, 
generals, and politicians have had their reward, in the fame of 
a lifetime, in the fierce controversies over their name waged 
by contemporaries and descendants. But the force of a spiritual 
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dominion exerted over Christendom, the benefits to humanity 
and the world-wide fatherdom of the sixth century monk of the 
Ccelian, still remain, fresh as in the days when the great Pontiff 
cherished that noblest inspired ideal of universal unity—of 
peoples and races and nations and tongues, gathered under one 
spiritual head. It is the ideal yet of every true successor of 
St. Peter; but one which St. Gregory did more than any 
other to strengthen and consolidate. 

The church has always been the great educator of the 
people, the pioneer of civilization, protector of the fine arts 
and sciences, and zealous guardian of the learning which she 
preserved to posterity through the self-same religious orders 
which a blindly unreasoning materialism would suppress from 
its midst. But for the church of the Middle Ages, to whose 
development St. Gregory gave the first incentive, all knowledge 
would have perished, crushed by the ignoble strifes of a tur- 
‘-bulent age. Therefore all that is not only Catholic, but Chris- 
tian, in the world at the present day, must join in the debt of 
gratitude to St. Gregory the Great. 

Our present Pontiff, Pius X., resolved to honor this mem- 
orable thirteenth centenary of his immortal predecessor with all 
possible solemnity. Even in the early days of his pontificate 
His Holiness sent his blessing and encouragement to the pro- 
moters in his own handwriting; announcing his intention of 
celebrating a pontifical Mass* in St. Peter’s on the occasion 
of the centenary feast, and appointing a Roman committee to 
whom the arrangements for the celebrations were completely 
entrusted. His Eminence Cardinal Respighi—the Cardinal- 
‘Vicar of His Holiness—assumed the office of honorary president, 
while the post of active president is filled by his Excellency 
Prince Mario Chigi. Many well-known names in the ecclesias- 
tical and learned Catholic world figure on both active and 
honorary committees; among others the Primate of the Benedic- 


*It is not, perhaps, widely known that on the occasion of a solemn papal Mass a missal is 
used containing only the Mass proper to the celebration. On this day the celebration being a 
precedent and not solemnized on the actual feast, the Benedictine Order has offered to His 
Holiness Pius X. the splendid and appropriate gift of a richly illuminated missal with the 
Gregorian notes according to the edition of Solesmes—to be used by His Holiness at the 
** Mass of the Angels.’’ This most suitable presentation for the Gregorian centenary has been 
received with great gratification by the Pope, who in using this magnificent missal at the 
papal Mass will not only honor the memory of St. Gregory but afford a signal honor to the 
spiritual sons of the great Benedictine Pontiff, of whose heritage of sacred music they have 
ever been the faithful custodians and almoners. 
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STATUE OF ST. GREGORY THE GREAT. IN THE GARDEN CHAPEL 
OF ST. GREGORY ON THE CCLIAN HILL. 
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tines, Most Rev. Dom Hildebrand de Hemptinne; the aged 
Dom Pothier, Abbot of St. Wandrille, who may be called the 
restorer of the pure Gregorian chant; the Most Rev. Abbot 
Delotte, of the famous Abbey of Solesmes; the Most Rev. 
Dom Boniface Krug, the Arch-Abbot of Montecassino, and a 
prelate of American birth; Most Rev. Maurus Serafini, General 
of the “Cassinensi” of the Primitive Observance; the Abbot- 
General of the Reformed Cistercians; the Abbot-General of the: 
Camaldolese Order, Abbot of St. Gregory on the Celian; Don 
Lorenzo Perosi, and many others. This able committee under- 
took to render the Gregorian celebrations worthy of the 
occasion; relying on co-operation from every part of the world. 
The celebrations * began on the 12th of March (the actual feast 
of St. Gregory the Great), but the date of the more important 
celebrations, such as the papal Mass in St. Peter’s and the 
pilgrimages and commemorations in the various spots connected 
with St. Gregory’s memory were deferred for a month later, 
until after Lent, at a period of the year offering greater facilities 
for those outside of Rome and Italy to join in the celebrations. 

The English Catholics early signified their intention of 
sending a deputation for this occasion. Contemporaneously 
with the Roman celebration, the Gregorian centenary was 
solemnized in various parts of Italy and also in England—the 
greatest debtor among all the nations to the sainted Pontiff’s 
memory. Nor have these children of St. Gregory’s predilection 
—the “non angli sed angeli,” over whom, in the Roman 
Forum of long ago, the saint’s tenderly-spoken, world-remembered 
epigram was pronounced—failed to take their part in the 
centenary. On the date of St. Gregory’s feast, England’s arch- 
bishop, hierarchy, and people, in England’s first post-Reforma- 
tion cathedral, befittingly honored the memory of the Pontiff 
who, from the fulness of his apostolic heart, called them 


“On the days immediately preceding the celebration of the Gregorian Centenary in St. 
Peter's an historical and liturgical congress will be heldin Rome under the auspices of the 
Gregorian Committee. This congress, on account of the absorbing interest of the themes dis- 
cussed and the numbers of distinguished personalities of the literary world taking part in it, will 
form one of the most important and characteristic features of the celebrations by: attracting 
widespread attention to the Gregorian centenary, not only from a religious but a literary and 
historical point of view. This work of Catholic congresses, to which so much attention has been 
paid of late, is producing excellent results, by bringing the Catholic laity together in an intel- 
lectual field of interest, and promoting social action and endeavor by means of concentration 
and consolidation. The Gregorian Congress, owing to its universal character, has contributed 
greatly to Catholic interest at large—a scope which should be the primary and needful one of 
every Catholic movement of the present day, even of a religious character. 
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lovingly into their ‘“ Father’s house,” thirteen hundred years 
ago! 

Among the innumerable benefits conferred on posterity by 
St. Gregory has been the establishment of that splendid school 
of ecclesiastical music which has formed for the ages no small 


part of the glory of the church’s ritual—the solemn yet sonor-. 


ous chant, to which he has given his name. To commemorate 
the glorious inheritance, handed down to us from the earliest 
centuries, and to restore in its pristine beauty to the whole 
Catholic world the only church music worthy of the universal 
church, Pope Pius X. welcomed the occasion of this centenary in 
order to inaugurate the revival of Gregorian music, in which 
not only the clergy and clerics will take part; but also the 
people—who are already being trained in various choral schools, 
established by the express desire of the Sovereign Pontiff for 
this purpose. 

This intense desire for the revival of Gregorian music in 
its severe purity has long been a cherished dream of the 
Pope; himself an ardent admirer of all that tends to preserve 
intact to the church every detail of her ancient ritual in its 
most solemn forms. “I have loved, O Lord, the beauty of 
thy House,” might have formed his motto, as priest and bishop 
and pontiff; and that the majesty and divinity of this beauty 
may penetrate deep into the hearts of his people has been his 
most zealous care. 

Everything calculated to lessen the solemnity of a purely 
religious ceremony, such as music in any degree florid and 
operatic, is rigorously condemned by the strong and openly- 
expressed convictions of Pius X. on this subject. The words 
of His Holiness himself, written several. years ago when still 
Bishop of Mantua, gives voice to this desire, now on the eve 
of realization: 

“The argument to recommend is the Gregorian Chant, and 
especially the method of singing it and rendering it popular. 
Oh! if it could be realized that a// the faithful, in the same 
manner in which they sing the ‘Litany of Loreto’ and the 
‘Tantum Ergo,’ could sing the fixed parts of the Mass—the 
‘ Kyrie,’ ‘ Gloria,’ ‘ Credo,’ ‘ Sanctus,’ and ‘ Agnus Dei,’ it would 
be to my mind a most desirable achievement in sacred music; 
because the faithful in thus taking an active part in the sacred 
liturgy will be enabled to keep up their piety and devotion. I 
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picture to myself sometimes a thousand voices singing in a 
church the ‘Mass of the Angels’; and I am carried away, as 
the singing of the people in the ‘Tantum Ergo,’ ‘ Veni Creator,’ 
and ‘Te Deum’ always moves me on hearing it towards piety 
‘and devotion. e 

Nothing, therefore, can be more manifest than the Pope’s 
wishes on the subject of Gregorian music, which His Holiness 
is now able to realize. So now, once more, instead of being 
heard in perfection only in the great Benedictine monasteries, 
where the sons of St. Benedict conserve and render it with 
constant care, the pure Gregorian Chant will re-echo in all 
churches, cathedrals, and chapels throughout the Catholic world. 
What applies to the training of the mind and eye applies 
equally to the training of the ear. Before long, when the 
Sovereign Pontiff’s wishes have been constantly carried into 
effect, the people, trained to appreciate and understand the 
highest and best in ecclesiastical music, will grow critical of 
the florid and meretricious, until, rejecting it utterly, their lips 
will join spontaneously in the pure cadences, simple yet 
sonorous—the ideal music in which to clothe the church’s 
liturgy—the true “congregational singing” which formed St. 
Gregory’s ideal in the sixth century, as it does that of Pius X. 
in the twentieth. 
' To the choir-master of the Sistine choir, Don Lorenzo 
Perosi—the young and valued coadjutor of His Holiness in his 
endeavors for the re-establishment of Gregorian music—has 
been entrusted the duty of organizing the magnificent ‘“ Mass of 
the Angels,” to be rendered by one thousand voices, during the 
‘pontifical Mass celebrated by Pius X. at the papal altar in St. 
Peter’s, on April 11.. This most grand and solemn of Gre- 
gorian Masses, as it rings through the vaults of the ‘‘ World’s 
Cathedral,” will veritably form the grandest hymn of praise 
ever heard within those mighty walls. Therefore His Holiness 
chose it especially for this occasion, in order that the Gregorian 
celebration should be worthy of so grand an event. The train- 
ing of the choir has been going on for many months, and the 
disposition of the thousand voices who will take part in it are 
disposed in such a manner that the volume of harmony can 
be heard in every portion of the mighty edifice,—three sepa- 
rate colossal choirs being stationed towards either lateral nave, 
and around and before the papal altar. 
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To many of us who have gathered under St. Peter’s dome 
on occasions of solemn papal celebrations, when Palestrina’s 
intricate harmonies filled the air with a very sea of subtle 
gradations, and the silver trumpets fell like prayerful whispers 
from the dome, the change to the very simplicity of this Gre- 
gorian melody seems strange at first. But as the notes of the 
chant in its purely ecclesiastical severity rise from one thou- 
sand voices, and the faultless “soprani” of the boy-choirs 
soar like the angels whose Mass they are rendering, one will 
realize that the Gregorian music is indeed the essential church 
music for all time. 

In addition to the “Mass of the Angels,” the marvellous 
young priest-composer, Don Lorenzo Perosi, decided to pro- 
duce his new oratorio, ‘‘The Universal Judgment,” on the occa- 
sion of the Gregorian centenary. The music of the new pro- 
duction is judged by eminent critics not only to equal but 
surpass in merit his former works, in grandeur and breadth of 
conception and masterly treatment of a most difficult theme. 
The gifted young composer has combined the offices of author 
and composer, in setting his music to verses chosen by him- 
self from the Apocalypse to illustrate the theme. The pro- 
duction of the oratorio, which has excited widespread interest 
and attention, promises to be altogether one of the most re- 
markable parts of the Gregorian centenary celebrations as well 
as a notable event in the musical world. 

Another important feature in the celebrations has been a 
series of lectures on the religious and historical, archeological, 
literary, and musical aspects of the life and times of St. 
Gregory, in which many prominent archeologists, littérateurs, 
and historians took part; such as Dom Laurent Jannsens, 
O.S.B., rector of the International Benedictine College of St. 
Anselm; Mgr. Louis Duchesne, the president of the Pontifical 
Archeological Society; Professor Ludwig Pastor, the noted 
German historian and archeologist; Professor Horace Marucchi, 
the distinguished Roman archeologist; Mgr. Joseph Wilpert, 
who has just published a volume on his recent valuable dis- 
coveries in the Catacombs; and many other noted names. 
These lectures or ‘‘ conferences,” studying from various points 
of view the titles of St. Gregory the Great to the gratitude of 
the whole Christian world, as pontiff, reformer, and organizer 
of the social order, served, as no other method could have 


. 
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done, to present to contemporary history a mental picture of 
one of the most wonderful and many-sided characters which 
have ever formed the lasting glory of the Catholic Church. 

In the Paschal days of the soft Roman springtime the 
Gregorian pilgrimages began to the various spots connected 
with the saint’s life-memories. These are not one but many; 
for even to-day the memorials of the great St. Gregory are 
interlinked from end to end of eternal Rome. There is his 
father’s house on the Ccelian—the home of saints and the 
cradle of missionaries—the Lateran and Liberian Basilicas: the 
Catacombs of Domitilla (where one of St. Gregory’s most famous 
homilies was pronounced), and finally the tomb of St. Gregory 
in the Vatican Basilica (near that of the Prince of the Apos- 
tles), over which was sung the glorious ““Te Deum” of the 
Christian peoples, in gratitude for the life-work whose benefits 
endure. 

Of all the landmarks of St. Gregory in Rome, the first 
and most important is the church on the Ceelian hill. They 
are names and sites to cover a world of memories: on the 
road which leads us to St. Gregory’s roof-tree; past the 
Coliseum and the panorama of the Forum, seen through 
the arch of Titus; and under that ever-splendid monument 
of the arch of Constantine. Beyond the arch stretch the 
green vistas of the ‘ Parco San Gregorio” and the tree-lined 
avenue, where the abundant promise of springtime is shooting 
into life. On the hill, above the green banks of grasses, looms 
the ruined Palatine, a ‘memento homo’”’ of the dread dominion 
which spared neither friend nor foe. But the April gladness 
proceeds unchecked, in centuries familiarity with that grim 
“world’s ruin.” All around is the busy hum of springtime ; 
the birds are making concert, and the picturesque wine-carts 
wend their slow way in files to the ‘Porta San Sebastiano” ; 
the “carrettiere” lazily droning a “stornello” as he goes. 
The leafy avenue ends in a broad, grass-green piazza, pic- 
turesque in its features as the road from which we have just 
emerged. “ Facing us, on its commanding height, is the grand 
fagade of that noblest of Roman churches, “San Gregorio on 
the Ccelian hill,’ with its lofty flight of steps, where every step 
is eloquent with the history of the past. Many another roof- 
tree of saints and martyrs keeps company with San Gre- 
gorio, out here in the solitudes of the Ccelian hill. But 
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FACADE OF THE CHURCH OF ST. GREGORY ON THE C&:LIAN HILL, WITH THE 
FLIGHT OF STEPS WHENCE ST. GREGORY THE GREAT SENT 
THE MISSIONARIES TO ENGLAND, 
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to-day all other memories seem but dim and shadowy, and 
only ene mighty personality dominates the scene. Standing on 
this threshold of the ancestral home of the Anicii, where the 
gateway in the wall opens into St. Sylvia’s garden, where the 
child St. Gregory played, in these monastery precincts where 
the monk St. Gregory lived, on these steps where Pope St. 
Gregory blessed the missionaries to England, the thirteen cen- 
turies roll back like a day-dream, till his figure stands out 
before us, living still. One turns instinctively at the doorway 
to look back upon the prospect—still the same outlook, in 
many features, which stretched before St. Gregory’s gaze: the 
city, with its domes and towers, the sky-swept hill of the 
Aventine, and across the roadway, only a few short yards 
away, that ruined, silent kingdom of the “Palace of the 
Czsars”—a panoramic vista of the history of the world. 
Standing where St. Gregory stood, on this glorious April 
morning, how plainly one can see the scene which took place 
here—the group of black-robed monks kneeling for the last 
time before father and pontiff as he blessed them and sent them 
on their mission! What a picture for an artist!—with the 
ever-glorious background of eternal Rome—that worn, ascetic 
figure of the sainted Pontiff, shading his eyes from the sunset 
as he watches the departing figures; the light of inspiration 
transfiguring the strongly-marked features till they glow with 
glory as if from the hills of the West! For St. Gregory’s 
prophetic vision has travelled across the centuries, and over the 
ruins of the Palatine he sees the arising of grand new nations 
with their glorious harvest of souls. 

The church is dedicated ,to St. Andrew and St. Gregory, 
for when the saint, as a Benedictine monk, founded his mon- 
astery here in A. D. 575, on the site of his father’s house, he 
dedicated it to St. Andrew, and not until the pontificate of an- 
other Gregory—Gregory I[I.—was it dedicated also in honor of 
the sainted Pontiff. 

Within the doorways lies a wide, cloistered “‘ atrium,” around 
whose walls are frescoes of the life of St. Gregory the Great, 
together with many monuments, tombs, and memorials of illus- 
trious personages who have been connected with the history of 
these walls. But before passing into the church, the first step 
of the Gregorian pilgrimage lies in the quiet garden opening 
from the cloister; for the monastic buildings founded by St. 
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Gregory within his ancestral dwelling have been turned into a 
barracks, only a few of the Camaldolese monks—the succes- 
sors of the Benedictines since the sixteenth century—having been 
allowed to remain, as guardians of St. Gregory’s patrimony. 
The modern uses, however, of the garden are what its founder, 
more than any other, would have desired them to be: dedicated 
to the good of the people—a playground or gymnasium for 
boys and youths, under the auspices of a Catholic club. Only 
on Sundays and holidays does boyish laughter and merriment 
resound in the Gregorian garden. At other times it shares in 
the brooding stillness of its surroundings. This violet-scented 
Roman garden of the saints, with one of the most matchless 
views on earth spread out below its terraces, is like a little 
kingdom from the world apart; enclosing in the three chapels 
erected within its limits memories which seem to make the 
past to-day. In “Santa Sylvia’s” tiny oratory, dedicated to 
the ‘‘ great mother of a greater son,” a marble statue of Saint 
Sylvia surmounts the altar—a life-like representation of an aged 
saint, with a sweet, strong yet spiritual face; such as one 
might picture the saintly mother of a Doctor of the Church. 
Above, in the vaulting, Guido Reni’s frescoed “Choir of 
Angels” seem to fill the air with music—a perpetual prayer in 
painting, worthy of the spot. This oratory has been recently 
restored, and put to practical uses as an oratory for the boys 
frequenting the ‘ Recreatorio,” who hear Mass and assist at 
Benediction here every Sunday. 

Beyond it is the Chapel of St. Andrew; but one leaves 
the priceless frescoes on its walls to linger in the third chapel, 
with the glorious title bestowed on it by St. Gregory, the 
“ Dining-hall of the Poor,’’ where the grandest statue of St. 
Gregory ever sculptured seems like the guardian genius of this 
roof-tree, with hand uplifted in benediction over his early 
home! This chapel is a depositery of Gregorian memories. 
Frescoes of the scenes in the saint’s life-story surround the 
walls, and in the midst stands an ancient Roman marble table, 
with an exquisitely carved base, where, tradition has it, St. 
Gregory fed twelve poor pensioner guests, serving them daily 
with loving hands. One day came an uninvited guest—a beg- 
gar worn and weary, and ruder than the rest, whom the saint 
in his great charity could not turn empty away. Then the 


rags fell from the beggar’s shoulders, and an angel in shining 
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garments paused for a second at the board, till the vision faded 
and only the empty place remained to show that angels had 
been entertained that day. Modern scepticism may smile at 
the beautiful old legend, but who shall say how God chose to 
reward the charity of his servant?—the great saint and philan- 
thropist, who in his world-wide schemes of universal benefaction 
lost no part of the daily homely charities of life, despoiling 
himself of all his great inheritance for the church and the 
poor! The bread has come back to him over the water of 
centuries; and those deeds of tender charity, even the small- 
est, are laid up to form part of the grand inheritance which 
blesses his memory to-day. 

From St. Sylvia’s garden one comes back by a side- 
entrance into the church. Within it is the brooding silence 
of perpetual peace—the monastic peace which its great founder 
ever loved, still lingering about the atmosphere, and ren- 
dering St. Gregory on the Ccelian so singularly memora- 
ble, even in the midst of Rome’s many churches of the past. 
It is an interior full of harmony, simple yet severe, from the 
subdued glory of the inlaid marble and mosaic pavement to 
the long rows of stately columns leading to the tribune, over 
which is a sculptured bas-relief of St. Gregory sending the 
missioners to England. Beside the altar stands the episcopal 
throne—that throne so worthily filled by the successors of St. 
Augustine and his companions—the successive English cardi- 
nals, Cardinals Manning and Vaughan, who have taken their 
title from St. Gregory on the Ceelian hill. Beautiful as is 
this old-world church, its side chapels contain the supreme 
interest of a Gregorian pilgrimage—the one, the narrow cell 
where St. Gregory lived and slept and prayed; the other, his 
oratory, with the fresco of the Blessed Virgin, as she appeared 
to the saint in this spot. The tiny cell, redecorated and re- 
stored, contains nothing now but a marble chair, said to have 
been occupied by St. Gregory; and the narrow, almost tomb- 
like niche in the wall which served as the saint’s hard bed, 
where, seen through a grating, is a curious old fresco on the 
wall representing the outstretched figure of the Pontiff. 

At the entrance to the cell stands the privileged altar on 
the site where St. Gregory said Mass, over which hangs a por- 
trait of the church’s great doctor composing his inspired writ- 
ings, prompted by the Holy Spirit in the form of a dove— 
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STATUE OF ST. SYLVIA, MOTHER OF ST. GREGORY, IN THE 
ORATORY OF ST. SYLVIA ON THE CGELIAN HILL. 


the sign of the Eternal Wisdom which guided his tongue and 
pen. 

A beautiful bas-relief, or “ predella,” of early century mar- 
ble, work, representing St. Gregory’s miracles as Pontiff, is 
placed over the altar—a further link in the life-story whose 
chapters unfold before us here, in the very spot where so many 
of its incidents took place. Another chapel more truly 
ancient, because less touched by the hand of restoration, is the 
’ oratory of St. Gregory; the scene of his visions and’ medita- 
tions, where the ‘‘ Homilies” one day destined to instruct ard 
enlighten the world were written. In the silence of this hal- 
lowed spot the Spirit of Wisdom descended into the heart of 


. 
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the listening saint, rapt in an ecstasy of wordless prayer, while 
in his ears sounded the melodies which he has handed down 
the ages. 

The old, old fresco of Mother and Child, the everlasting 
memory of the gracious vision which made the tiny oratory a 
foretaste of Paradise, is painted on a niche in the wall; and 
over the three altars are represented three living memories of 
the saint who lived here. Over one is the miraculous picture 
of the Blessed Virgin; above the other a painting of St. 
Gregory kneeling, turned towards the very altar before which 
he spent long hours in prayer; while over the third, in a 
fourteenth century bas-relief, altar-piece and tabernacle, is the 
representation of a well-known miraculous episode in the 
Pontiff's life—the apparition of St. Michael over the tomb of 
Hadrian. This ancient tradition is one well known: how St. 
Gregory at a time of devastating pestilence instituted a peni- 
tential procession of clergy and people to Rome’s basilicas, 
walking himself at the head of the procession, bearing a 
miraculous picture of the Blessed Virgin. 

As the intercessory procession passed the tomb of Hadrian 
an angel appeared on its summit, sheathing a fiery sword; 
while the strophes of the ‘Regina Cceli” fell on the heavy 
air breathed from unseen lips. The anger of God had passed, 
the plague had gone from Rome; but henceforth the round 
tower tomb of the pagan emperor was known by the name of 
the heavenly visitant, who, in response to the Pontiff’s prayers, 
stayed the hand of God! 

But how few of the strangers who pass under the “ Castle 
of St. Angelo” to-day, pausing to admire the grand bronze 
angel ceaselessly sheathing his glittering sword against the 
limpid sky, realize that they are standing before one of the 
many landmarks which keep the memory of the great St. 
Gregory living in the Eternal City. One turns away reluc- 
tantly at last from the home on the Ccelian, where the mind 
loves best to picture the sainted Pontiff, in the surroundings 
amid which that marvellous life’ ripened and developed to its 
full perfection. 

But before leaving the “atrium” of the cradle of England’s 
Catholicism, another never-to-be-forgotten record meets the 
pilgrim’s eye—a tablet near the doorway, bearing the names 
of the Benedictine missioners who went from here: St. 
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Augustine, first Apostle of England; St. Lawrence, Archbishop 
of Canterbury; St. Paulinus, Archbishop of York; St. Justus, 
first Bishop of Rochester; St. Melitus, first Archbishop of 
London, and many others. 

We have spent this April morning amid memories and 
miracles of the great Pontiff Saint; but surely. this glorious 
record can be counted as among the grandest of his achieve- 
ments; the furtherance of the mighty ideal for which St. 
Gregory so ceaselessly labored. . 

The time is short; and we cannot linger to-day in yet 
another Gregorian shrine, the Basilica of the Catacombs of 
St. Domitilla, with the band of centenary pilgrims who are 
gathered to listen to the reading and explanation of St. 
Gregory’s Homily, once pronounced over the tombs of the 
martyrs by the silver-tongued pontifical orator in this very 
spot. 

However, one more important link in the chain of Gregorian 
memories still remains before the pilgrimage is done—the visit 
to the tomb of St. Gregory the Great in St. Peter’s upon 
which, on this memorable centenary day, the laurels of posterity 
are laid. At present it is decorated with solemn grandeur for 
the centenary; for on his way to celebrate the papal Mass the 
Sovereign Pontiff paused in solemn procession to venerate the 
relics of the saint. Usually it is an intensely peaceful spot, 
this Gregorian chapel near the lateral nave, with its inlaid 
marble altar, open in the centre, where, through a wrought-iron 
“trafora,” or grating, can be seen the stone sarcophagus with 
its inscription, ‘Corpor S. Gregori magni.” Formerly the 
relics of St. Gregory were laid in a tomb in the vestibule of 
the ancient Basilica of St. Peter’s—the favorite burial- place of 
popes and emperors, who deemed themselves worthy to lie only 
on the threshold of the Prince of the Apostles. On the demoli- 
tion of the old basilica the saint’s relics were transferred to the 
site where they now rest. Above the altar is a mosaic picture 
of one of the miracles of St. Gregory, in which a cloth envelop- 
ing earth of the Coliseum, given as a relic to some prince or 
potentate, bled in the hands of the Pontiff, when pierced by a 
dagger, to convince the recipient of the value of any substance 
once hallowed by the blood of martyrs! 

The picture illustrates a beautiful feature in that many- 
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sided character, who amid the multifarious cares of the pontifi- 
cate, cherished a life-long, ardent devotion to the martyrs, 
which led St. Gregory to visit lovingly the sites of their 
martyrdom and burial-place, impressing the example of their 
faith on the people by constantly dwelling upon it. 

Here, at the tomb of the Pontiff whose thirteenth centenary 
we are keeping, the. Gregorian pilgrimage ends; while the 
echoes of the most magnificent of Gregorian Masses still linger 
around the transept where the ashes of the great St. Gregory 
lie in the eternal peace of the saints. 

The piety of the present head of the universal church has 
revived and quickened the devotion of the whole Catholic world 
to one whose benefits to that church can never be over- 
estimated. Thus the thirteenth centenary of St. Gregory the 
Great will remain for ever memorable, as recording a glorious 
anniversary in the church’s history, as well as the initial step 
in the great Gregorian revival, which is to form a characteristic 
featare of the present pontificate. 


Rome, 1904. 
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MOZART AND THE CHURCH. 


BY REV. ETHELRED L. TAUNTON. 


fY the new Instruction on Sacred Music the Holy 
Father has, I suppose, signed the death-warrant 
of Mozart and Haydn, with others of the tuneful 
choir. The compositions of these masters have 
been so often “executed ”’ that it is no wonder that 
they are now done away with. Only modern music is to be 
allowed when it fulfils the conditions of excellence, sobriety, 
and gravity; when it contains nothing profane, is free from 
reminiscences of motifs adopted in the theatres, and is not 
fashioned, even in its external form, after the manner of profane 
pieces. For, such music the Pope declares to be diametrically 
opposed to the Plain Song and to the Polyphonic School, and 
therefore to the most important law of all good music. . So, by 
its intrinsic structure, rhythm, and conventionalism of style this 
kind of music is badly adapted to the requirements of true 
liturgical song. I am sorry to part with Mozart and Haydn. 
I have known and loved them all my life. To-day I delight 
in them and would willingly hear them everywhere, save in 
one place, and at all times, save at one. The church is not the 
place and the Mass is not the time for such music. For many 
years I have felt that Calvary and an orchestra are ideas that 
do not sort together. The music of worship is one thing, and 
the worship of music is another. Each has its place, the church 
or the concert-room. It is for the same reason that I feel that 
the Polyphonic or Palestrina School (to use a convenient term) 
is open to the same disadvantage. The Plain Song, as the Pope 
says, is the song proper to the Roman Church; and to me it 
is the only music which is fitting as an accompaniment to the 
Awful Sacrifice of the New Law. I do not see anything, in 
itself, particularly ecclesiastical about the Palestrina school. 
Counterpoint is a very human invention and very ingenious. 
But where is the spirituality of it all? It is just as hard in 
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many cases to make out the words, say, in a Benedictus of 
Palestrina as in one of Mozart’s Masses. And then it should 
be remembered that when Palestrina wrote the contrapuntal 
style was the style of the day. Take one of his motets and 
put it side by side with one of his madrigals, and what is the 
difference? I can understand that when the principle of a real 
individualistic melody asserted itself and religious or quasi- 
religious emotion found a new means of expressing itself 
musically, the older school, which clung to the intermingling 
in a well-ordered scheme of several subtle melodies each 
co-ordinate, should be loeked upon as the proper thing be- 
cause it was the older, although at one time itself it had been 
a novelty. Moreover, the Palestrina style, by its rigid conformity 
with rules, represented one principle; while the new indepen- 
dent melodic music stood for another. I mean the principles of 
Authority and Personality. And with just that touch of in- 
consistency which redeems so many human things, it happened 
that those who were wont to exaggerate in other matters the 
principle of authority became among the most strenuous advo- 
cates of musical individualism. 

Now, before Mozart and his school go down into the outer 
darkness, I want to say a word on their behalf; and as Mozart 
may be taken as the type, I have thought it worth while to 
look into his relations with the church so as to see what it was 
he was aiming at and how he tried to serve her. In judging 
of his church music, and of that of the Vienna school, it is well 
to remember that these composers were essentially children of 
their age; and their age was that just before and just after 
the Revolution. We must also take into account the religious 
spirit of the time, which was marked—now a wave of Jansenism, 
now one of the reaction. From the severity of the one the 
world moved to the exuberant spirits of the other. While between 
them both there was but little of solid religion anywhere; and 
even this among the soberer portion of the community was asso- 
ciated rather with ideas of restraint than of liberty, which brings 
the sense of responsibility. I must refuse to judge Mozart by 
twentieth-century ideals. He was a man of his age and can 
only be properly understood when he is taken in his own set- 
ting. But, here and now, the main point is to set out a side of 
his life which is little known, viz., his relations with the church. 
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John Chrysostom Wolfgang Theophilus Mozart, known to the 
world as Wolfgang Amadee Mozart, was born January 27, 1756, 
at Salzburg, where his father, Leopold Mozart, was Kapellmeister 
to Archbishop Sigismund. Originally from Augsburg, Leopold 
was a devout Catholic and kept strictly to all his duties. Even 
as a boy this had been his character, and the clergy of his na2- 
tive town wished him to become a monk. In his official con- 
nection with Salzburg Cathedral, Leopold Mozart was naturally 
mixed up with clerical life; and so it is easily understood that 
his son would come under the same influence. The boy, bright, 
clever, and lovable as he was, made fast friends with the clergy 
and with the monks of the neighboring monasteries. His ex- 
traordinary talent was soon recognized, and the child was 
much sought after. The Benedictines of St. Uldarich’s Abbey 
at Augsburg had founded and managed the university at Salz- 
burg; and it was probably through them that the elder Mozart 
came to the archiepiscopal court. At any rate, the Black Monks 
of St. Benedict and Wolfgang were great friends, and many are 
the charming stories told about their intercourse. 

Shortly after his return from Paris the boy paid a visit to 
the Abbey of Seeon; and here he gave a proof of his wonder- 
ful and precocious gift. The abbot happened to say that he 
was sorry that his choir had no fitting offertorium for the feast 
of St. Benedict. Wolfgang left the dinner-table and went into 
the cloister, and there, leaning on the edge of the window op- 
posite the door, wrote, or perhaps, rather, sketched, the offertorium, 
“Scande Cali Limina,’’ a motet which begins with a very grace- 
fulsoprano solo and ends with a four-part chorus accompanied 
by strings, trumpets, and drums. He was then about eight 
years old. At another monastery one of the monks, Father 
John, was a special favorite. On the occasion of a visit Wolf- 
gang, who had always the most charming and engaging win- 
someness, jumped up to him with joy and put his little arms 
round the monk’s neck, stroking his cheek and singing to a little 
caressing melody: ‘My Johnnie, dear Johnnie, dear Johnnie.” 
The community were much entertained, and used to tease Father 
John about the tune. But when his next feast-day came round 
his delight was great when little Wolfgang made him a present 
of an offertorium on the words Jnter natos mulierum, for chorus 
and orchestra; and as the singers came to the words Joanne 
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Baptista they all recognized the caressing little melody with 
which Wolfgang had greeted the monk. I have lately been 
reading the score and am delighted with the beautiful work. 
The “Johnnie” melody is constantly recurring in a most en- 
gaging and artistic manner. 

In many of his journeys the boy stayed at monasteries, 
where he was. always at home. When at Augsburg, in 1777, 
he often visited the monastery of Holy Cross; and in one of 
his letters to his father he tells the following incident: 

“The dean is a good, jovial man; he is a cousin of Eber- 
lin’s, and is named Zeschinger; and remembers you very well. 
In the evening at supper I played the Strasburg: Concerto. It 
went as smooth as oil. They all praised the beautiful, pure 
tone. Afterwards a little clavichord was brought in. I pre- 
luded and played a sonata and the Fischer variations. Then 
some one whispered to the dean that he should hear me play 
organ fashion. I said he might give me a theme, but he would 
not. So one of the monks did. I handled it quite leisurely, 
and all at once (the fugue was in G minor) I brought in a 
long movement in the major key, but in the same ‘¢empo ; 
and at the end the original subject, only reversed. At last it 
occurred to me that I might use the playful style for the 
theme of the fugue. Without much ado I tried it and it went 
as accurately as if it had been measured for by tailor Daser. 
The dean was in a state of great excitement. ‘I wouldn’t 
have believed it,’ said he; ‘you are indeed a wonderful man. 
My abbot told me that he had never in his life heard any 
one play the organ in a more finished and solid style.’ The 
abbot had heard me two or three days before when the dean 
was not there. Finally some one brought me a fugal sonata 
to play, but I said: ‘Gentlemen, this is too much; I must 
admit that I cannot play this sonata at sight.’ ‘I think so 
too,’ said the dean eagerly, for he was quite on my side. 
‘That is too- much; it would be impossible for any one.’ 
‘Still,’ said I, ‘I will try it.’ And all the time I played I 
heard the dean calling out behind me, ‘O you rogue! O you 
young scamp!’ I played until 11 o’clock. They bombarded 
me with themes for fugues and laid siege to me on all sides.” 

It was about this time, when Wolfgang was twenty-one 
years old, and away from home with his mother, that his father 
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wrote to his wife and questioned her about the youth’s soul: 
‘‘Let me ask you if Wolfgang has not of late neglected to go 
to confession? God should ever be first in our thoughts. To 
him alone must we look for earthly happiness, and we should 
ever keep eternity in view; young people, I know, are averse 
from hearing of these things. I was young myself once; but, 
God be thanked, I always came to myself after my youthful 
follies, fled from all dangers to my soul, and kept steadily in 
view God and my ‘honor and the dangerous consequences of 
indulgence in sin.” His wife reassured him, and said that 
both she and Wolfgang went to their duties on the feast of 
the Immaculate Conception and heard Mass regularly on Sun- 
days, though not always on week-days. Wolfgang touches a 
deeper note in his reply: ‘‘One part of your letter vexed me 
a little, the question whether I had not somewhat neglected 
confession. I have nothing to reply to this except to make 
you one request, which is not to think so ill of me again. I 
am fond of fun; but be assured that I can be serious on occa- 
sion. Since I left Salzburg (and even before) I have met with 
people whose speech and actions I should have been ashamed 
to imitate, although they were ten, twenty, or thirty years 
older than myself; so I beg you earnestly to have a better 
opinion of me.” ‘God first, papa next,” he used often to 
quote as his motto. 

Another extract. When he and his mother were talking, 
in 1778, of visiting Paris, the father had arranged that they 
should travel with friends. Wolfgang changed the plan and 
thus wrote to his father: 

“Mamma and I have talked it over and agreed that the 
life which Wendling leads does not suit us. Wendling is a 
thoroughly honest, good man, but he and all his household are 
totally without religion; his daughter’s relations with the 
elector sufficiently prove this. Ramm is good at heart, but a 
libertine. I know myself, and know that I have so much reli- 
gion that I should never commit an action that I could not 
proclaim to the whole world; but the mere thought of travel- 
ling with people whose way of thinking is so opposite to mine 
(and to that of all honorable men) frightens me. They may 
do as they please, but I have no wish to accompany them. I 
should not have a happy hour. I should never know what I 
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was saying, for in one word I have no confidence in them. 
Friendship without religion is not lasting.” 

This, remember, from a young man in the first flower of 
his age, féted, the darling of the musical world, sought after 
on all sides, flattered, and by temperament a Bohemian of 
Bohemia. His religious instincts must have been solid and his 
goodness staunch to keep him safe amid the fires of an artist’s 
life. His friends among the Benedictines, and the Jesuits at 
Vienna, and his bosom friend, the priest Bullinger, who was 
the confidant of all his thoughts and wishes, saw with pleasure 
the young musician leading a life that was true and Christian. 
The blessing which the saintly Clement XIV. had given him in 
Rome hovered over his soul and meangninet him to follow 
his father’s counsels. 

A few more traits to complete the picture. When his 
mother died in Paris (1778) Wolfgang wrote to Bullinger: 
“When the danger became imminent I asked God for only two 
things, a happy death for my mother and strength and courage 
for myself; and the good God heard my prayer, and bestowed 
these two gifts fully on me.” Writing to his father when the 
news came that Voltaire had died without the last sacraments, 
he says: “I must give you a piece of intelligence that you 
perhaps already know—namely, that the ungodly arch-villain 
Voltaire has died miserably, like a dog—just like a brute. 
This is his reward.” And when he was engaged to Constance 
Weber, whom he married in 1782, he writes to tell his father 
how they both had been to confession and Communion. I 
have now brought up Mozart to his twenty-seventh year as a 
good practical Catholic; and it is surely needless to say that 
he was also a consummate artist, with that intense reverence 
for his art which would not allow him to scamp his work or 
give forth anything unworthy of his genius. 

And yet this is the man whom controversialists on that 
thorny subject of church music have not hesitated to accuse of 
contempt for the music he wrote for the church. Some, who 
really knew very little about the matter, say that his Masses 
are his weakest works. Thibaut says: ‘“‘ Mozart thought little of 
his Masses, and often when a Mass was ordered he objected 
that he was only made for opera. But he was offered one 
hundred louis d’or. for every Mass, and that he could not 
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refuse; only he used to say, laughing, that he would take 
whatever was good in his Masses and use it in his next opera,” 
There are many Thibauts to-day who make the same assertion 
without one word of proof. Had they taken the trouble to 
compare Mozart’s Masses and his operas they would not find 
a single instance in which passages from one were transferred 
into the other. Moreover, as a mere historical fact (these things 
-are generally forgotten in controversy), almost all Mozart’s 
church music was written at Salzburg. In Vienna, where most 
of his operas were composed, he wrote no Mass to order save 
the Requiem ; and only composed one Mass on his own account, 
and even that also was not finished. In fact it may be said 
that his church music represents one period of his life and his 
operas another, and that the former was produced when he was 
a good practical Catholic. Moreover, we have his own state- 
ment as to his views on church music. At Leipzig he declared 
that a Protestant could not possibly conceive the associations 
which the services of the church awoke in the mind of a 
devout Catholic, nor the powerful effect which they had on 
the genius of an artist. In all his correspondence there is not 
the slightest sign of any contemptuous attitude to the subject; 
rather the reverse, for when he was applying for a post at the 
Imperial chapel he wrote: “The learned Kapellmeister Salieri 
has never devoted himself to church music, while I have made 
it my peculiar study from my youth up.” 

Let us hear no more of this calumny. Mozart was too true 
an artist not to give of his best. We now may not consider his 
church music as liturgical. I do not. But in his day there 
was no objection to it. The faults we see in it are the faults 
of the age, not those of the man. After all, he wrote for his 
day, not for ours. If in his operas he gained in depth and 
breadth, this is to be accounted for by the increase of experi- 
ence; but it is folly to argue because these from an operatic 
point of view are supreme, that the others are not so in their 
own way. Moreover, it is well to remember that the Mass by 
which Mozart is generally known to the ordinary héarer 7s not 
his at all. I refer to the so-called ‘“‘ Twelfth Mass.” This, if 
you like, is indeed weak and altogether unworthy of the mas- 
ter. No one who knows Mozart’s scores will have any hesita- 
tion in saying that the composition is a manifest forgery from 
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beginning to end. Mozart could not and would not write such 
pitiful twaddle as we find upon almost every page, both in the 
vocal and in the instrumental parts. Some years ago I made 
a critical examination of the Mass; and I think it is possible 
to indicate a few passages and themes which may be by the 
master. We know that he left behind him certain sketches and 
themes written on scraps of paper. Some were, we know, 
used by Sussmayer to complete the Requiem; and it is more 
than likely that some few found their way into the “‘ Twelfth 
Mass.” This is a tempting subject, but one I cannot now 
follow. 

We have seen that up to his marriage in his twenty-seventh 
year Mozart remained a practising Catholic—and now a darker 
page has to be written. Somehow or other he fell away almost 
as soon as he married. He was extravagant, took to drinking, 
keeping bad company, and there are other serious charges 
which it is difficult to speak of with certainty. But this seems 
clear, his love for his wife remained to the end. She, however, 
was a frequent invalid and often had to be away.at Baden for 
long periods. And this may have exposed him to the dangers 
to which a man fond of having friends and some one to rely 
upon is liable. But what I think was the cause of his neglect 
of his religion was the fact that about 1785 he became a Free- 
mason. The craft was introduced into Vienna in 1781 and be- 
came the fashion. The lodge to which Mozart belonged con- 
tained many rich and noble members, amateurs and patrons of 
music, and seems to have been famous for its splendid ban- 
quets. This would appeal to Mozart’s love of society and con- 
viviality. Religion in the capital was at a very low ebb; and 
in societies as in individuals, where supernatural religion is not 
a real living force, men are more easily led away by the specious 
claims of the so-called natural religion of benevolence, which 
pretends to satisfy the craving of the soul after good. Be this 
as it may, Mozart, shortly after his marriage, seems to have 
given up the practice of his religion altogether. I find no trace 
of it in his letters. Abandoning all restraint, he became dissi- 
pated, debauched, and at the mercy of an unscrupulous black- 
guard, Schikander, also a Mason, who became his evil genius. 
The end was not now far off. His brain, overtaxed by his 
work, found no help in a body exhausted and weakened. On 
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the 15th of November he went out for the last time. It was 
to the lodge. The Reguiem, which was half finished and was 
occupying all his thoughts, may have touched his heart when he 
had “‘the flavor of death on his tongue.” His weeping wife 
by the death-bed quietly begged her sister for God’s sake to 
go to the priests at St. Peter’s and ask one of them to call as 
if by chance. Evidently Mozart had not asked for the last 
sacraments of the church, although he was quite conscious of 
his state. We know not what was passing in his soul, and 
whether human respect was holding him back. The. clergy 
naturally hesitated to approach the death-bed of an excommu- 
nicated man who gave no signs of repentance. While I find no 
direct assertion that Mozart died absolved, anointed, and 
aneled, yet, as his sister-in-law says that she had great diffi- 
culty in persuading one of the priests to do what she wished, 
this joined to the fact that the funeral service took place in 
St. Stephen’s and the burial in the church-yard of St. Mark’s, 
there can be no reasonable doubt but that Wolfgang Amadee 
Mozart returned to the Heavenly Father in sorrow and love, 
and died on December 5, 1791, in union with the church to 
whom he had dedicated the choice and masterly fruits of his 
immortal genius. 


London, February, 1904. 
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Easter. 


ir ING out, O Bells of Easter! 
: Ring out and let your mirth, 
Your gladsome chime, your chant sublime, 
Resound throughout the earth! 
Ring loud to the clouds of Heaven! 
Ring out, and shout to the hills! 
Sing the Risen Lord, by all adored, 
Till the world with the music thrills! 


Lift up, O golden organ, 
Your deep, majestic voice, 
And let your peal make the temple reel 
And the heart of the world rejoice! 
Send forth your deepest ocean-tones, 
Your golden thunders roll! 
Triumphant sing the Conquering King, 
And the Sunburst of the soul! 


And thou, O sweet soprano, 
Send forth your soul like a dove 

On the trembling wings of song, till it rings 
At the golden gates of Love! 

Sing high, sing loud, till the silver cloud 
Takes up the strain with might, 

And the choirs above in the Land of Love 
With the choirs below unite! 





EASTER. 


And ye, O purest preachers, 
Ye lilies on the altar high, 

Let your tongues of flame proclaim His Name, 
Whose glories fill the sky! 

Let your fragrance fine to Heaven ascend 
In praise of Him who rent 

The bonds of the tomb, and rose on the gloom 
Like the sun in the firmament! : 


Ring out, O Bells of Easter! 
Ring, swing in the belfry tall, 

And to every heart your joy impart, 
Bring love unto hut and hall! 

Let your merry din expel all sin 
And the Resurrection tell, 

Of souls that lay like lifeless clay 
In the tomb and the gloom of hell! 


JULIAN E. JOHNSTONE. 
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AUTHORITY IN RELIGION." 


BY REV. JOSEPH McSORLEY, C.S.P. 


MONG the great multitude of souls slowly and 
steadily growing towards Catholicism one, at 
least, is known to the present writer to be con- 
centrating attention just now on the question of 
Church authority. With no little shock, it re- 

cently dawned on the mind of this prospective convert that 
membership in the Catholic Church presupposes something 
more than the surrender of Protestant in favor of Catholic 
views as to the meaning of the particular doctrines variously 
interpreted by different Christian bodies. 

“IT have studied the Catholic explanations and I believe 
them to be true. Am I not ready now for reception into the 
church?” The appeal came as conclusion to long and prayer- 
ful consideration of Catholicism on the part of a soul that pos- 
sessed in perfect purity of motive and singular holiness of life 
far nobler endowments than profound learning or intellectual 
acumen can ever be. 

But the answer was returned: ‘“‘ Hardly yet. For you must 
believe not only that the church’s teachings are true, but also 
that they cannot possibly be false. You have always been 
accustomed to look on the Bible as incapable of falsehood or 
error. Well, until you believe that the church is endowed 
with that very attribute of infallibility you cannot become a 
Catholic, because you do not accept the fundamental principle 
of Catholicism.” 

There the case was rested for the moment. Meanwhiie 
these two minds have been dwelling upon the critical and all- 
important issue, which must ever divide Catholic from non- 
Catholic, whether their particular views be in agreement or 
not; and the narration of the incident has seemed like an apt 
preface to a comment on a volume concerned primarily with 
the discussion of authority as a principle of religious belief. 


* Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By Auguste Sabatier, late Dean 
of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris. Translated by Louise Sey- 
mour Houghton. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. MCMIV. 
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A good deal is written and said nowadays about the recon- 
ciling of revelation and reason, of faith and science. At times 
it appears that the ultimate and essential dualism of Catholicity 
is lost sight of, or at. least unduly minimized. Of course all 
must recognize the utility of insisting on the correspondence 
between the aspirations of humanism and the good things of 
religion; of showing how faith solves problems and allays 
cravings that must otherwise torment the soul; of arguing from 
the very postulates of science and philosophy to various articles 
of the Christian creed; but at the same time we must never 
forget that this reasoning begets no Catholicity of belief, that 
it gives us no final basis for faith, that it can lead only to 
particular and more or less isolated conclusions, any or all of 
which might be accepted by a mind quite as foreign to the 
church’s spirit as the mind of Simon Magus was to that of Peter. 

It is the merit of Sabatier’s book—as in a lesser degree of 
all literature representing modern liberal Protestantism—that it 
brings into clear relief the real issue by which Catholicity, and 
indeed supernatural religion as a whole, must stand or fall. 
That issue is the affirmation or denial of the autonomy of rea- 
son. To-day there are two, and only two, systems of theology 
in the field; and they are ‘‘ characterized by methods radically 
opposed.” One is based upon the principle that the mind is 
autonomous, that ‘‘it finds the supreme norm of its ideas and 
acts not outside of itself, but within itself, in its very consti- 
tution.”’* This system, in the developing of religious ideals 
and in the determining of Christian dogma, depends only on 
experience. Holding that religion is on a plane with the natu- 
ral sciences, it proposes to use in theology the modern experi- 
mental method which “puts us in immediate contact with 
reality, and teaches us to judge of a doctrine only according 
to its intrinsic value, directly manifested to the mind by the 
degree of its evidence” (p. xi.) The other system is based on 
the principle of authority,—understanding by that term some- 
thing very different from ‘those natural, historic, human 
authorities which are born of the very force of thirigs, and are 
modified according to the evolution of the reason and the con- 
science, whose right of censure they accept or endure”’ 
(p. xxix.) This second religious system professes to base its 
doctrine on a divine, supernatural authority, conclusive and 


* Religions of Authority, p. xvi. 
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infallible. “The point of departure is the axiom that it is 
reasonable and just that human reason should subordinate itself 
to the divine reason, should indeed be silent and humble before 
it” (p. xvi.) 

As Sabatier puts this issue clearly, so too he makes plain 
who the representatives of these two systems actually are. On 
the one side stands the army of the various opponents of 
supernatural religion; on the other stands Catholicism alone, 
the sole surviving champion of dogmatic Christianity, the logi- 
cally and historically necessary defender of revelation which 
must survive or perish, accordingly as the Catholic Church 
triumphs or is vanquished. 

For what was long prophesied of Protestantism has been 
now unmistakably realized. The standard of private judgment 
has been carried straight forward to the centre of its proper 
empire and serves as the rallying point of all who accord to 
reason the same supremacy in religion as in the various other 
fields of human knowledge and activity. Tradition, expert 
opinion, common consent, may be of service, no doubt; but on 
Protestant principles each of them is forced to submit to the 
findings of the high court of reason. As no power dares 
warn the individual back from what seems to be the most 
probable conclusion, so final allegiance will never be pledged 
to what has not been demonstrated to be beyond the possibility 
of question. In a word, unless one recognizes the existence of 
what Protestantism is irrevocably committed against, the ver- 
dicts of private judgment can be reversed by no higher power; 
and hence no religious doctrine can be guaranteed as unchange- 
able until reason has proven that intelligent beings cannot 
deny it. This, of course, implies that finality can attach only 
to religious teachings never questioned by any one; so that 
concerning these alone can the consistent Protestant dogmatize. 

It will be of some interest and value, perhaps, to indicate 
in detail what Sabatier has to say about orthodox Protestant- 
ism. He takes it up for discussion as a professed alternative 
to the more ancient system of authority, but dismisses it at 
last with the verdict that both logic and history repudiate it. 


The Protestant and Catholic dogmas of authority ‘ have 
the same starting point, and, at least theoretically, are con- 
structed upon the same deductive model. Their common start- 
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ing point is the notion of an external divine revelation, con- 
sisting in a doctrine or an institution decreed by God and 
supernaturally communicated to men as an external law to com- 
mand the intelligence and the will” (p. 183). ‘The Protestants 
were led to establish the infallibility of the Scriptures along the 
same path by which the Catholics established that of the church” 
(p. 185). ‘The Catholic agrees in advance to accept all that 
the church teaches, or may teach, whether or not it is in con- 
formity with his moral or religious convictions. There have 
been, perhaps there still are, Protestants who take this attitude 
with regard to the Bible, and, so far in method at least, they 
are still Catholics” (p. 161). The successors of the Reforma- 
tion Fathers ‘‘ considered the Bible from without in the extrin- 
sic qualities which demonstrate its divine origin, and permitted 
them to claim an explicit faith in all that it may contain, pre- 
vious to its examination and experience. Thus they fell into 
the old rut of Catholicism and sought, like it, to build up a 
religion of authority” (p. 174). 

“The Protestant dogma of authority never had, nor could 
have, the simplicity, the plenitude, the efficacy of the Catholic 
dogma. For Protestantism to undertake to constitute such a 
dogma is a pure inconsistency”’ (p. 154). ‘Roman intolerance 
had been odious, but the claims of Protestant scholasticism 
became ridiculous” (p. 179). ‘‘It was Catholicism transposed ” 
(p. 154). ‘The Bible, literally defined as the Word of God, 
was as much opposed to the claims of reason as to the 
Catholic Church” (p. 176). “In Protestantism the attempt to 
build up a system of authority could not succeed because it 
was vitiated by a radical inconsistency. Therefore the work 
of those who conducted it resembles the sand heaps which 
children make when they think to carry the top higher by 
piling on it the sand which they pull out from below” (p. 252). 
“The Protestant dogma of the infallibility of the Bible is not 
only inconceivable in thought—it is also useless in fact” 
(p. 187). “The idea of setting up in Protestantism an external 
infallible authority is only a survival of the principlé which was 
defeated in the sixteenth century” (p. 253). 

“Yet between Catholicism and Protestantism there is this 
difference, that one has succeeded where the other has failed. 
The Catholic system of authority has at last established and 
completed itself by the Vatican decree. The Protestant system 
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of authority has for ever broken down” (p. 251).* ‘And from 
whatever point of view we examine the two systems, the 
advantage is incontestably on the Catholic side” (p. 186). 


What follows will indicate Sabatier’s estimate of the influ- 
ence of Protestantism on Christian doctrine: ‘‘The Protestant 
system was barely completed when its fragility became evi- 
dent” (p. 188). “With him (Schleiermacher) the Protestant 
conscience finally passed the strait which separates the theo- 
logy of authority from the theology of experience. Religious 
truth could no longer be given by an oracle; henceforth it 
must spring out of Christian experience itself, and never cease 
to reproduce itself in pious souls, under the permanent influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Christ. Holy Scripture could no longer 
be the foundation of faith, it became an auxiliary, a means of 
grace” (p. 210). ‘“‘The dogma of plenary inspiration drags 
with it into its final ruin the notion of revelation itself” (p, 
202). ‘‘The burning point of the controversy was always the 
same; the authority of the Scriptures, the basis of all English 
piety, was falling to pieces under the actual discoveries of his- 
tory. . . . Since that time (forty years ago) the revolution 
has made its way in England as elsewhere. It has crossed the 
ocean, It is going on in all the churches of America, what- 
ever their constitution and symbol, forcing itself everywhere, 
even upon those who repel it, for the only weapons with which 
it can be fought are those by which it has hitherto won the 
day” (p. 224). 

“With Luther and Calvin the Christian conscience was de- 
finitively recognized as autonomous. It can never again retrace 
its steps nor again take on the yoke. The idea of setting up 
in Protestantism an external infallible authority is only a sur- 
vival of the principle which was defeated in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. We should not be surprised at these relapses nor antici- 
pate their long duration. In the time and countries where 
reaction has seemed to triumph it has given only a wretched 
copy of a stunted and decapitated Catholicism. In other 
places the discord between the Catholic and Protestant princi- 
ples has become manifest. To it is due the ills and agitations 
of modern Protestant churches. By the logic of ideas and the 


*The passage goes on to predict that Protestantism will be renewed by this defeat and 
Catholicism will die of its victory. . 
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force of things they are taking part in the final struggle, in 

which no choice remains but either to turn back again to the 
Roman Catholicism whence they once came out, or to rise - 
joyfully and vigorously from the religion of the letter to the 

religion of the Spirit. A near future will show which sentence 
they pronounce upon themselves” (p. 253). 

It all comes to this then, that there are now only two com- 
batants in the field, but the quarrel between them must be to 
the death. If this development simplifies the situation, it also 
renders that issue more momentous and more awful. Most of 
us know well enough that what our author describes as a 
necessity of logic and an inevitable outcome of history, is being 
nowadays reproduced in the mind of many and many an indi- 
vidual Christian about us. The fatal consequences of the Prot- 
estant premisses are working themselves out. Gradually men 
are being drafted into either of the two armies; and minor 
differences are made less of as the critical moment of the bat- 
tle for and against supernatural religion draws near. May we 
not venture the hope that as the opposition of principles 
reveals itself more and more clearly, an ever-increasing num- 
ber will recognize what Sabatier affirms so explicitly, namely, 
that the Catholic Church is the one possible and living repre- 
sentative of supernatural revelation and dogmatic Christianity ? 
Such recognition would involve the closer union and sympathy 
of all to whom the old cause is dear—no small improvement 
on a situation like the present, where brother is crossing swords 
with brother, though the arms of both might find more than 
enough to do if together they were turned against the common foe. 


So, with Sabatier, we may consider that it is Catholicism 
which stands before us for examination when we seek an 
answer to the question: “Is there in the course of historic 
evolution any trace of the supernatural institution of an exter- 
nal, infallible authority, with mission to rule over all religious 
spirits?’ (p. xxx.) To this profound problem our author 
addresses himself in the most important part of his book; and 
at the very outset of his attempt to solve it, he indicates the 
method he intends to employ. ‘Only one is of value to-day 
—that dictated by the scientific spirit. In the order of the 
moral sciences, it is the historical and critical method, including 
at once the testimony of psychology and of history” (p. xxx.) 


* 
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Whatever be Sabatier’s appreciation of Catholicism, certainly 
his very. first pages remove all doubt as to his opinion of its 
‘logical coherency. From beginning to end he finds evidence 
of orderly and consistent growth in the life of the Catholic 
Church. The teaching of the Pope’s supernatural privilege of 
infallibility, the right and power to define the faith. and to 
decide all controversies, ‘“‘was destined to triumph in the end, 
because it was embedded in the logic of the generative principle 
of Roman Catholicism” (p. 5). ‘‘ Doubtless it was entirely 
unknown in the early centuries of the Church, although Cyprian 
and Augustine did indeed unwittingly posit its premisses in 
their theory of the Chair of St. Peter” (p.5). ‘‘The Pope had 
only to make effective that right of sovereign arbiter and 
supreme interpreter of the thought of the church which the 
Council of Trent had recognized as his” (p. 5). “ The new 
dogma has its roots in the Catholic conception of the church 
itself. It grows therefrom, as the plant grows from the seed 
sown in the ground. The infallibility of the Pope is simply 
the last expression and perfected form of the infallibility of 
the church” (p. 13). ‘Thus the dogma of the personal infalli- 
bility of the Pope is implanted by all its rootlets in the more 
general dogma of the infallibility of the church. It is its 
necessary and final form” (p. 15). 

The constituent elements of this somiantaly consistent 
dogma of authority are found to be “Church, tradition, super- 
natural priesthood, episcopate, and papacy” (p. 15). These 
consequently are taken up and studied in- orderly succession, 
and everywhere the same recurrent phenomenon of logical and 
necessary development is discovered. The following quotations 
will serve to make plain our historian’s impressions on this point: 

“The property of the Catholic conception is to present 
religion itself as a supernatural institution; a sacerdotal and 
hierarchical institution ; that is, a visible and permanent corpora- 
tion charged by God himself to teach men what they ought to 
believe and do, and to save them” (p. 16). ‘‘ From this point 
of view nothing is more logical or becomes more natural than 
the dogma of the infallibility of the church, or the current 
axiom that outside the church there is no salvation” (p. 17). 
‘The original germ of the Catholic Church is the Messianic 
idea of the ‘Kingdom of God’ or ‘of Heaven’” (p. 21). 
“Yet the evolution of every organism is governed by a direct- 
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ing idea, which is as its perfect latent soul. This idea is no 
more wanting here than elsewhere. It appears in the very 
earliest beginning” (p. 25). ‘“‘None the less we must recognize 
here (¢. ¢., in the Paulinian notion of the Church of Christ) 
the great idea which was to preside over the evolution of the 
Christian communities and lead through them to the constitu- 
tion of the Catholic Church” (p. 26). 

“ Apostolicity must, therefore, be the inevitable and essential 
mark of Catholic tradition. Here we touch the very corner- 
stone of the infallibility of the church” (p. 56). ‘‘If the 
tradition of the church was to be the final arbiter of contro- 
versy, it must needs take on a definite form and find a popular 
mode of expression. We have already seen that about the 
same period it attained to both in the baptismal profession of 
faith” (p. 57). ‘Upon no other point (speaking of tradition) 
has Roman Catholic theology an appearance of greater liberality, 
of closer reconciliation with idealistic philosophy; as a matter 
of fact, on no other does she more faithfully obey the inner 
logic of the Catholic principle, nor better serve the hopes and 
plans now raised by the Roman curia” (p. 67). “It is there- 
fore natural that tradition and episcopacy, forming an organic 
whole, and each powerless without the other, coming into being 
at the same time and from the same historic causes, should 
have developed along parallel lines, gaining strength each by the 
other, until their common ascendency became complete”’ (p. 69). 

“Tt was inevitable that when the Eucharist was invested 
with the appearance and significance of a sacrifice, the presbyter 
should take on the form and function of a sacerdos” (p. 84). 
So with regard to the right to bind and loose: “In vain did 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Novatian, raise indignant protests against 
the too complaisant practices of a Zephyrinus, a Callixtus, or 
a Cornelius; they must, therefore, yield to the inevitable con- 
sequences of the principle which they had themselves laid down 
in the heat of the battle against the Gnostics” (p. 97). ‘‘ Never- 
theless, such is the interior logic of the system that at the very 
moment when Cyprian was laboring to define and hedge it up, 
he himself dropped into it the germ of a new evolution which 
should cause to issue from the body of bishops the head of the 
episcopate, that bishop of bishops, from whom he was endeavor- 
ing to protect it” (p. 99). ‘‘ That befell Tertullian, Cyprian, 
and the entire African Church in that early age, which in our 
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own time befell the liberal ultramontane school of Montalembert 
and Lacordaire in face of the dogma of the personal infallibility 
of. the Pope. All were carried away, in spite of themselves, by 
the irresistible logic of the movement which they themselves 
had created, but which they were impotent either to direct or 
to restrain” (p. 100). ‘“‘It .was the entirely natural result of 
the movement toward concentration which had been going on 
in the church for a century, when from the oligarchical body 
of bishops in Cyprian’s time a single bishop attempted to raise 
himself above the others and become the centre and head of 
Christendom. That the bishop who thus suddenly became pre- 
dominant should be he of Rome was the still more natural 
result of the part played in history by the city which had con- 
quered the world and become the metropolis of the empire” 
(p. 103). “Rome apprehended this mission (of elder sister) 
from the beginning, accepted it, and accomplished it in a man- 
ner as admirable as it was touching” (p. 107). ‘‘At the same 
time it was Rome who, in the name of all Christendom, was 
carrying on the battle against Gnosticism and upholding the 
true doctrine” (p. 107). ‘It is impossible too greatly to ad- 
mire the order and energy which the Roman Church brought 
to this common work of defence, organization, and propaganda” 
(p. 107). ‘‘The Papacy triumphed over its humiliations and 
trials, because its roots were sunk deep in the religious faith of 
the peoples, and after every crisis it drew fresh vigor therefrom ” 
(p. 126). ‘In these crises (1870) the Papacy assuredly did not 
die, but it was transformed. Having ceased to be a power in 
the political order, it became a dogma in the religious order” 
(p. 128). ‘“‘Infallibility, which had been the attribute of the 
one universal church, became with the lapse of time concentrated 
in the Church of Rome, and thence passed finally to its bishop. 
When the Pope was held as the head and mouthpiece of the 
church, how could infallibility be expressed by any other head 
or any other lips” (p. 130). ‘‘ This perfectly logical system was 
the work of centuries” (p. 130). ‘‘ That the Papacy should thus 
reach a sort of apotheosis is marvellous, but not miraculous. 
Every stage in it from the beginning is logical and linked together, 
as in the history of great empires. The same tendency which 
forced the bishop up from the ranks of the presbyters of the 
apostolic age brought the Papacy forth from the episcopate ” 


(p. 135). 
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Thus far as to Sabatier’s testimony concerning the strict 
logical coherence and historical necessity of the Catholic system. 
What has been quoted, though but a part of the evidence 
presented, warrants the presumption that he thinks the very 
existence of supernatural religion to have been bound up with 
the life and growth of Catholicism. An additional fact, strik- 
ingly impressive from other points of view beside his own, is 
this: ‘‘ From one end of the history of the Catholic Church to 
the other we can note this circumstance. Dogma never. con- 
secrates anything that has not already: passed into practice for 
a century or two” (p. 20): “The history of Catholicism pre- 
sents this singular law, that dogmatic theory always lags two 
or three centuries behind the practical reality.” ‘Here, as in 
nature, it is. correct to say that the need normally created-the 
organ” (p. 72). “But the theory followed, not preceded, the 
establishment of the episcopate” (p.90). ‘This legal transmission. 
of a power of divine origin is in both cases (z. ¢., politically and 
ecclesiastically) a. monstrous historic fiction, but in both cases 
also it is not the fiction that establishes the power, it is the 
power already established that gives rise to and accounts for 
the fiction” (p. 91). Ifa legendary title were invented, it gained 
ground and triumphed “because the interests which it served 
became dominant in the church and eventually became dominant 
in history” (p. 113). ‘The degree of infallibility accorded to 
the Pope has always been proportioned to the measure of the 
authority which he had acquired and exercised” (p. 129). 


It is by no means pretended that the foregoing excerpts 
give an adequate representation of our author’s mind with 
regard to Catholicism. They have been selected very carefully 
from the midst of other passages expressive of anything rather 
than faith in the church’s claims; and they have been pre- 
sented, not with a view to giving Sabatier’s judgment on the 
truth of Catholicism, but for the purpose of showing what a 
scientific historian, after a critical study of the church’s story, 
feels he must proclaim; namely, that during two thousand years 
supernatural religion has lived in and by and on account of 
Catholicism, that the essential continuity, symmetry, and coher- 
ence of Catholic dogma are perfect, and that if the church had 
been truly a divine institution committed to the current of his- 
tory with no other safeguard than the controlling and directing 


. 
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hand of God, then during these past twenty centuries things 
would have run on very much as the student finds them 
actually to have gone. 

The significance of such a series of facts lies in this: that 
the one consistent motive for deciding against the supernatural 
character of Catholicism seems to be only the conviction that 
supernatural religion does not exist at all. Such a conviction 
calls for careful consideration, of course, and to this considera- 
tion we shall presently proceed. Meanwhile let attention rest 
for the moment on the result of the assault made by scientific 
criticism upon historical Christianity : 

Ist. Belief in revelation required to be embodied in an ex- 
ternal institution, and Catholicism undertook this office. 

2d. The needs of succeeding epochs rendered imperative the 
dogmatic crystallization of traditions, the organization of an 
episcopate, the centralization of ecclesiastical power in the per- 
son of a primate; and as each of these demands arose the 
church showed herself to be provided with the means of sup- 
plying it satisfactorily. 

3d. Perils on the right hand and on the left, problems theo- 
retic and problems practical, hostile attack and internal dispute, in 
one way or another each of these succeeds in developing some 
new potency of the age-old system. 

Not one of all the curious twists and turns of history’s cur- 
rent has ever swung that bark upon the sands. Not summer 
drought nor winter storm has ever cast a final blight upon 
that giant growth. Not the metabolism of twice a thousand 
years has altered the identity of that organism. Hence to the 
Christian who recognizes a Providence where science perceives 
nothing more than adaptation to environment, the career of Catho- 
licism, as described by Sabatier, should suggest the action of an 
omniscient mind and omnipotent will controlling its course. And 
when we realize that the church alone did, and the church alone 
could, survive the perils besetting the path of supernatural reli- 
gion, we are tempted to ask if time must not at last surely bring 
into the Catholic fold all who believe in a miraculous revelation 
and an indefectible Christianity. As for the others, among 
whom our author is included, we have still to consider whether 
or not their point of view will permit of the church’s being 
seen to good advantage. 
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THE WORK OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 


BY WILLIAM H. DE LACY, D.C.L. 


@OVERNMENT, like the poor, we have always 

f; with us. Its study is ever interesting, especially 

to the American mind; for it has been America’s 

work to recall the world from devious ways to 

: the fundamental truth that government is pri- 

i oe the benefit of the people, and that it is not an estate 

of the few, or the governing class, by which the many are 

theirs to pluck, but that this institution, necessary to the 

existence of society, is to be administered with an -eye single 

to the good of society, and for the welfare of the least as well 
as the greatest in the state. 

In carrying out this idea the framers of our Constitution 
separated into co-ordinate branches the legislative, the execu- 
tive, and the judicial powers of the government, each, like the 
different parts of the human body, having its particular func- 
tions, yet by that very fact contributing in their combined 
operation to the welfare of the whole. 

From what Madison telis us of the Debates in the Conven- 
tion of 1787, it was sought to provide a council for the Presi- 
dent, to consist of the chief-justice of the Supreme Court and 
the heads of the executive departments. Dr. Franklin thought 
a council would not only be a check on a bad President, but 
be a relief to a good one. Charles Pinckney, of South Caro- 
lina, said: ‘‘Give the President an able council, and it will 
thwart him; a weak one, and he will shelter himself under 
their sanction.” His idea was that the President should be 
authorized to call for advice or not, as he might choose. 

As adopted, the Constitution makes the Senate the adviser 
of the President; for, with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, the President is to make treaties and appoint the chief 
officers of the United States; while Section 2 of Article II. 
authorizes the President to require the opinion, in writing, 
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of the principal officer in each of the executive departments, 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, 

From this authority to obtain the opinion of the heads of 
departments evolution was easy into regular, periodic consulta- 
tions, these consultations, or ‘‘ cabinet”’ meetings, being wholly 
advisory, in no sense obliging the President to compliance with 
its recommendations or involving responsibility to the people 
on the part of the members of the cabinet; in the manner, 
for example, the ministry in England is responsible for meas- 
ures of government. 

So that these departments are really the vast business 
houses of the executive branch of the government, along the 
lines of executive matters committed by law to each. The 
necessity of the arrangement impelled the President to keep in 
touch with the heads thereof, and gave rise to the cabinet, 
though not to a council to the President, in the sense debated 
in the Constitutional Convention. 

Of the nine executive departments, the business of none is 
more directly related to the daily life of the people than the 
work of the Department of the Interior, embracing as it does 
the work of the United States Patent Office, the administration 
of the public lands, Indian affairs, pensions, the gathering of 
educational statistics, the reclamation of vast areas of arid lands 
in the West, the settlement of the accounts of those companies 
who received land grants and other government aid to build 
the railroads from the Mississippi to -the Pacific, and thus 
opened to settlement the Empire of the West, and the impor- 
tant scientific bureau, the United States Geological Survey. 

The Department at Washington occupies a number of 
buildings, some of which are leased, the rents aggregating 
$51,900 per annum—a strong argument, truly, for the erection 
of additional public buildings at the Capital City. The Secre- 
tary of the Interior has his office in what is popularly called 
the ‘Patent Office,” which stands upon the square known at 
the dawn of the city as the “ National Church Square.” This 
square is spoken of as follows, on the plan of the city made 
by Peter Charles L’Enfant : 

“This church is intended for National purposes, such as 
public prayer, thanksgivings, funeral orations, etc.; assigned to 
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the special use of no particular sect or denomination, but 
equally open to all. It will be likewise a proper shelter for 
such monuments as were voted by the Continental Congress 
for those heroes who fell in the Cause of Liberty, and for such 
others as may hereafter be decreed by the voice of a grateful 
nation.” 

Congress, however, on the 4th of July, 1836, made an 
appropriation of $108,000 out of the fees which had been 
received for patents granted, for the erection of a building for 
the Patent Office. This building was erected upon the “ Church 
Square.” : 

When, in the administration of President Taylor, in 1849, 
the Department of the Interior was created, Thomas Ewing, of 
Ohio, was made the first Secretary of the Interior. In his 
office proper, Secretary Ewing had eight employees; at the 
present time, the Secretary of the Interior has the aid of a 
First Assistant Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, a chief clerk, 
and 291 clerks and other employees. His huge Department 
comprises eight bureaus or offices, the whole having at Wash- 
ington and elsewhere throughout the country nearly sixteen 
thousand employees. 

Apace with the marvellous growth of our country the busi- 
ness of the Department since its organization has developed, 
and to-day no head of an executive department at Washington 
retires at night with more official cares, or awakens to face 
more perplexing or important questions, than the Secretary of 
the Interior. His functions are at once judicial and administra- 
tive, for he: and his assistants hear appeals in land and pension 
cases, as well as direct the policy of the Department in regard 
to the Indians, the distribution of the public lands to the actual 
settler, the care of the national parks, and many other matters 
committed to the Department. From the action of the Com- 
missioner of Patents the appeal is, however, to the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia. You will notice here 
involved judicial and, in the various departmental regulations, 
quasi-legislative functions. In other words, the cléavage of 
sovereignty into legislative, executive, and judicial was not 
clean, or exclusive, for we see all three functions exercised 
within this Department; and the courts themselves uniformly 
refuse to interfere where matters have been legally committed 
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to the discretion—?. ¢, to the judgment—of the head of a 
department. 

Our statesmen have followed the views of Edmund Burke, 
that the principal and best revenue to draw from the vast 
public domain is to spring from the actual settlement of the 
lands, and that, when thrown into the mass of private property, 
these lands will come, through the course of circulation and 
through the political secretions of the state, into well-regulated 
revenue. Accordingly the homestead law authorizes every per- 
son, either the head of a family or one arrived at the age of 
twenty-one years, who is a citizen or prospective citizen of 
the United States, to enter one hundred and sixty acres, or 
less, of unappropriated public land, providing, however, that no 
patent shall be given therefor until the expiration of five 
years from the date of entry. 

Thanks, chiefly, to Thomas Jefferson, who likewise made the 
Louisiana Purchase, the centennial of which is this year to be 
celebrated at St. Louis, over this vast public domain has been 
extended an admirable system of surveys by which it is divided 
into bodies of land six miles square, called townships. In 
every township the government has given a mile of land in aid 
of popular education. Townships have generally been created 
bodies corporate to manage this princely endowment, the 
inhabitants electing the trustees. Now, the town is the germ 
of New England’s political institutions, and it has been well 
pointed out that Western localism has found its nucleus in the 
school system, for the county election district has been made 
to coincide with the school township, often with .the school- 
house for a voting place. The report for the year 1893 shows 
that over eight hundred millions of acres of public land remain 
undisposed of. The Philippines, Porto Rico, and other island 
possessions do not enter into this calculation. These islands 
are under the control of the Bureau of Insular Affairs in the 
War Department. Neither was the strip of territory along the 
Isthmus of Panama taken into account. 

The late Major J. W. Powell, many years the director of 
the U. S. Geological Survey, is regarded as the father of the 
idea to reclaim by irrigation the vast tracts of arid lands in 
the West. The act of June 17, 1902, makes abundant pro- 
vision therefor, appropriating for the purpose certain receipts 
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from the sales of public lands, and under it irrigation will be 
inaugurated rivalling, if not exceeding, that done in Egypt and 
in India. 

We go back to the act of Congress of February 8, 1887, 
for the beginning of the nation’s present policy towards its 
wards—z. ¢., to seek to develop the individual Indian and to 
endeavor to make him self-reliant, to endow him with citizen- 
ship, and to destroy tribal relationship, which is now justly 
regarded as the greatest hindrance. to the civilization and 
advancement of the Indian. It costs Uncle Sam about eight 
and a half million dollars annually to care for Poor Lo. Indi- 
ans are yet located on reservations in New York; in Pennsyl- 
vania, at the Carlisle school; on the Qualla reservation in 
North Carolina; in Michigan and in Wisconsin; and there. are 
a few hundred Seminoles in the Everglades of Florida. All 
other bodies of Indians are to be found west of the Mississippi. 

In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the removal 
of the Indians from the Southern States was an important 
political question. Out of its settlement Georgia got some of 
the finest land in the southwest part of that State, in return 
for a cession to the Union of its claims to the territory west 
of the Chattahoochee River, which has since been erected into 
the States of Alabama and Mississippi; while the Indians were 
removed to the Indian Territory, and received large money 
payments. The Creek Indians stated that they were induced 
to make the treaty by a desire to get rid of the difficulties 
experienced by a residence within the settled parts of the 
United States; to reunite their people by joining those who 
had already crussed the Mississippi; and to live in a country 
beyond the limits of states’ sovereignties, where they could 
enjoy a government of their choice, and “‘ perpetuate” a state 
of society which might be most consonant with their views, 
habits, condition, etc. But alas! it was not to be perpetual. 
Under the operation of the Curtis. act and the Dawes commis- 
sion, the sovereignties of the Five Civilized Tribes are being 
abolished, and the Indian Territory is clamoring for statehood. 

To the Bureau of Education is committed the task of 
gathering and publishing statistics and such other information 
as shall aid the people in the establishment and maintenance 
of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of. 
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education throughout the country. Education was one of the 
‘matters reserved to the States, and not delegated to the 
Union. ' 

In his Political Science, Protessor Woolsey, long the presi- 
dent of Yale College, says that the liberty of teaching is one 
form of freedom of speech and thought. By endowments and 
otherwise the general government has shown its liberality in 
the cause of popular education, in consonance with the declara- 
tion in the ordinance of 1787 for the government of the 
territory northwest of the Ohio River, that “religion, morality, 
and knowledge being necessary to good government and the 
happiness of mankind, schools and the means of education shall 
for ever be encouraged.” 

The Pension Office distributes some $138,000,000 annually, 
the grateful tribute of the nation to its surviving defenders. 

The United States Geological Survey is, as its name implies, 
a highly scientific bureau. A number of such offices in Wash- 
ington require trained scientists, and attract to their work some 
of the most skilled specialists in the country, all of which is, to 
my mind, a concrete realization of the wish of Washington for 
the establishment here of a national university. 

The framers of the Constitution builded more wisely than 
they knew when they provided that Congress might encourage 
the arts and sciences by securing for limited times to authors 
and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries. No other source has added more to the 
material prosperity of the country than the Patent System. 
Under its benign influence, American genius has been stimulated 
to meet the wants of a rapidly increasing population and an 
advancing civilization. In the recording and transmission of 
speech, the development of speedy locomotion by land and 
sea, in the providing of raiment and medicine and food, and 
the devising of machinery and other means to increase the 
capacity for production generally, the American Patent System 
has nobly served the Republic and benefited mankind. 

The daily fees of the Patent Office now amount to more 
than five thousand dollars. 

Patents are granted for inventions in the useful arts, and 
the work of the office requires the services of those who are 
trained in the sciences upon which the useful arts are founded. 
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Experience in the office gives them familiarity with the state 
of the arts to which the classes of invention committed to 
them relate. 

It is the task of the United States Civil Service Commission 
to submit the names of those eligible for appointment as 
vacancies occur throughout the department; and, in regard to 
Civil Service Reform, two things must be admitted: first, the 
elimination of “influence.” from the matter of appointment to 
public office is in harmony with right American ideas; for, as’ 
is said by the Supreme Ccurt of the United States in Yick 
Wo’s case (118 U. S. Reports): “It would be the essence of 
slavery itself, intolerable to the American ideal, that a man 
should hold his life, or the means of living, or any other right. 
material to him as a man, at the wil] of another”; and, secondly, 
by largely eliminating favoritism, it has, by thus removing an 
incentive to create offices, kept within more reasonable bounds 
the multiplication of offices, which is a positive benefit to the 
whole people, for it means less taxation. The most important 
source of the government’s income, a source so important that 
it may be regarded as the sole means of income, is taxation, 
either direct or indirect, and in that every man and woman 
and child are interested. 
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MISSION WORK IN JAPAN. 


‘BY A. I. DU P. COLEMAN. 


Se MIDST the voluminous outpourings of picturesque 
m: information as to the ways of + the Japanese 
which have flowed in a broad and even stream 
through the papers of the last few weeks, com- 
paratively little has been said about the history 
and seiiaeet condition of the Island Kingdom from the stand- 
point of the progress of Christianity. Yet there are points 
about this history, and details of the more recent missionary 
labors, which. are full enough of color and dramatic interest to 
be worth the consideration even of those who, in these com- 
mercial days, are more occupied with material progress. There 
was, a little while ago, an admirable opportunity of realizing 
this aspect of things; but few people outside of those to whom 
an appeal was directly made can have known of it. We are 
so accustomed to the presence of distinguished foreigners in 
New York, glittering with visible tokens of celebrity, that we 
scarcely take the time to look for those who do not herald 
their advent with many trumpets. Yet the Right Reverend 
Jules-Auguste Chatron, Bishop of Osaka, who was lately the 
guest of the Fathers of Mercy in West Twenty-fourth Street, 
is a man whose personality and whose work are distinctly more 
interesting than one commonly finds. 

The man and the story he had to tell were of one piece— 
absolutely simple; impressive, pathetic by their very simplicity. 
Monseigneur Chatron wore his episcopal purple with dignity, but 
you felt instinctively that in his mind the dignity was referred 
to his office and did not cling about himself. He is a French- 
man, like most of the Catholic missionaries in Japan; but 
curiously enough, whether it is imagination or an actual assimila- 
tion due to his thirty years’ residence among them, his features 
at first sight suggest the characteristics of the Japanese. Even 
the slight accent with which he speaks English is more Japan- 
ese than French. One felt, as one listened to him, that noth- 
ing less than the pressure of a great necessity would have 
brought him so far from his flock. There was a wistful look 
in his face as he spoke of his four hundred orphans, then on 
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very limited rations, and pictured them going to the sisters 
with “Mother, won’t the Bishop soon come to bring us clothes 
and cakes as he used to?” 

But the bishop was far away, telling the Americans how the 
storms and floods and earthquakes of the year before had 
almost ruined the “plant” of his diocese and used up in 
repairs and rebuilding all the scanty subsidy which came to 
him from the French “ Association for the Propagation of the 
Faith.” Ten dollars.a month, by the way, is the average sti- 
pend of the priests in the jurisdiction of Osaka; so that quite 
obviously there is no special reason why there should be a 
rush there on the grounds of temporal advantage. A good 
many middle-aged men, who were boys at the ‘famous Blue- 
coat School a couple of generations after Charles Lamb, will 
remember how the head-master of those days, when the time 
came each week to hand a boy his pocket-money (a shilling a 
week), would stop ninepence or tenpence out of it as fines for 
various offences, drop the odd coppers in his hand with a sar- 
donic grin, and growl out ‘‘ There—that doesn’t leave you 
very much margin to make a beast of yourself on!” In like 
manner, even supposing the patient little French missionaries 
felt inclined to make beasts of themselves, their salaries would 
not carry them very far. 

Mgr. Chatron, who has been Bishop of Osaka since 1896, 
tells stories of fascinating dramatic interest about the early days 
of the present work there. When the first priests were allowed 
.to enter the country, after Commodore Perry, with American 
directness, had forced the passage, they were supposed to limit 
themselves strictly to ministering to the foreign population. 
But they knew of the tremendous work that had been done 
there three centuries before by St. Francis Xavier and the 
early Jesuits, and it was not long before they made inquiries 
whether any remnants of this once flourishing church were to 
be found. Persecution of the most bloody and determined sort 
had done its work; the last priests had followed many of their 
predecessors to a martyr’s death in 1643. It seemed at first 
that not a trace of Christian tradition was to reward their 
search. But presently an old woman stole inte their chapel, 
and by mysterious hints and gestures contrived to convey to 
them that she too was of their religion. Then came a deputa- 
tion, at night, with many precautions, like Nicodemus, and 
begged leave to ask some questions of the French priests. 
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“Who is the head of your religion?” was the first. And the 
native heads nodded with solemn approval when they heard of the 
Pope. The personality of Pius IX. could have meant nothing to 
them; but they knew (and, as we shall see presently, not only 
from the preaching of missionaries) that far away across the sea 
there was a consecrated chief who claimed the obedience of souls. 

Then came a second question, put as simply and directly: 
“Do you know Mary?” This also was easy enough to answer; 
again the heads nodded with increasing. reverence when the 
missionaries pointed to the statue of a woman robed in blue 
and white, and carrying a Child in her arms. 

But the phraseology of the third question brought a . 
momentary confusion. ‘‘ Have you children?” blandly inquired 
the natives; and when the priests seemed to answer in the 
affirmative, an expression of perplexity and disappointment 
gradually overspread their faces. The Frenchmen began to 
explain how they were called “‘ Father,” and that they regarded 
all those who followed their teachings as their children, to be 
loved and cared for as such. Presently it appeared that the 
Japanese were trying to find out if these missionaries belonged 
to the class of comfortable family men, some of whom they 
had seen in the European quarters. But when the misunder- 
standing was cleared away, and they realized that these fathers 
were celibates Jike those of whom their traditions had told 
them, they knelt down with a sigh of relief and beaming 
faces, and kissed the priests’ hands. 

Imagine the joy of the missionaries at the discovery that the 
work was not all to be done over—that, among these people who 
had not seen a priest for two hundred years, the faith had lingered, 
handed down from father to son. They had been proud of it and 
loyal to it as a sacred mystery. Even baptism had been con- 
tinuously observed; care was taken that in each community one 
man, at least, should know the necessary formula and administer 
the sacrament to the children as they came into the world. 

This. does not mean, however, that Mgr. Chatron and his 
fellow-workers have converted the entire population since those 
days. Buddhism and Shintoism still hold the field; their 
adherents in the prefecture of Osaka (which is the second city 
of the empire) number over a million and a quarter, while the 
Catholic population is returned at little more than five thousand, 
But Mgr. Chatron is different from many other missionary 
bishops. His talk was not of statistics and “success” in the 
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modern sénse of the word. With an intense: conviction of the 
sacredness of his cause went a compelling sense of duty; when 
he talked of his work, you felt that he was homesick for it, 
that he would not be happy till he could get back to his 
catechists and his sisters and his family of orphans—a family 
constantly increasing, as the sisters open their doors morning 
after morning to find a queer little Japanese baby in a basket, 
left there on the chance of its being taken in. 

Fortunately, he did not have to face as many hardships and 
perils; when he went home, as did his Jesuit and Dominican 
and Franciscan predecessors in the sixteenth century. There 
are few episodes in the richly colored history of that age more 
full of picturesque suggestion to any one with a proper sort of 
imagination than the narrative (which may be found in Charle- 
voix by those who know where to look for it) of the embassy 
sent by some of the lesser Japanese kings to convey their 
homage as Christians to the Holy See in 1582. It may easily 
be conceived that the journey to Rome was no light undertaking 
in those days; indeed, they would probably never have ventured 
on it if Father Alessandro Valignani, the ‘visitor of all the Ori- 
ental missions,” had not been ready to see them on their way. 

The King of Bungo named his grand nephew, Mancius Ito, 
who, though he was only sixteen, is described as wise beyond 
his years; Michael Cingina, an accomplished cavalier also of 
royal connections, represented the King of Arima and the 
Prince of Omura; and two other native Christians of high 
rank, Martin Farami and Julian Nacaura, accompanied them. 
They embarked at Nagasaki on the 22d of February, 1582. 
It was to be eight years before they returned; but on the 
voyage to Goa they probably abandoned all hope of ever 
coming back. Their, sentiments as seasickness laid hold of 
them are described with a realism which almost introduces a 
modern note into the narrative. At Goa they stayed several 
months, magnificently féted by the viceroy ; and when they set 
sail again, early in 1584, they had a more peaceful voyage, 
reaching Lisbon in August. The most flattering’ attentions 
were lavished upon them here, and when they visited Madrid, 
by Philip II. So slow was their progress amid these civilities 
that by the following spring they were only as far as Tuscany, 
where, as guests of the Grand Duke. Piero de’ Medici, they 
witnessed the festivities of the carnival, and no doubt mar- 
velled intensely at them. 
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On the boundaries of the States of the Church they were 
met by a guard of honor of five hundred arquebusiers. Gregory 
XIII., feeling his end approaching, sent to hasten them, and 
they soon reached Rome, where they went at once to the 
house of the Jesuits—still incognito, however, as their official 
entry was not till three days later. This was a most gor- 
geous affair, if we may judge from the minute details pre- 
served of the order of the procession which conducted them 
to the papal presence. The Sala Regia of the Vatican was so 
thronged that the Swiss had to use their weapons to clear a 
passage to the throne for the Pope himself. 

Two weeks later Gregory was dead; but his successor, Six- 
tus V., continued the same lavish kindness to the strangers. 
Space forbids lingering over the many functions recorded by 
the leisurely historian; but we must at least go with them to 
the Capitol to see them made patricians “by the Senate and 
the People.” There, if you like, is the fulness of the dramatic 
contrast. Think what the letters S. P.Q. R. have always meant 
to our western world, and bring these wondering children of the 
Orient under them for one brief moment; what more would 
you have for a picture? 

The return voyage was through the same euthuataein, lit up 
here and there with vivid details, as when at Mantua the duke 
was to have stood sponsor, on the day of their arrival, at the 
baptism of a Jewish rabbi, and politely begged the Japanese 
princes to take his place at the font. So, in the end, in the sum- 
mer of 1590, they came home again to Nagasaki—only to find a 
chill wind of persecution already blowing up, to enter the Jesuit 
novitiate, and in all probability to give their lives for their faith. 

This remarkable episode acquires an additional interest from 
the fact that one accoynt of it, bearing the title De Missione 
Legatorum Japonensium and the date Macao, 1590, was long sup- 
posed to have been the first book printed by Europeans in 
China. Few books have been the cause of more bibliographi- 
cal myth and error. It is now known to have been composed 
by a Portuguese Jesuit, Duarte de Sande, professedly from the 
journals of the ambassadors, and to have no right to the primacy 
long claimed for it. But no earlier rival seems to exist, and 
this is at least very rare, only four copies being known, of which 
one isin the British Museum. The whole story, with its wealth 
of picturesque detail, is a delightful change from the prosaic same- 
ness of modern life. 





THE ETERNAL CANTICLE. 


@HE EMERNAL GANTIGLE. 


SUNG IN. EXILE. 


Translated from the French of the Carmelite nun, Seur Thérése del’ Enfant Jésus, 
by S.L. Emery. 


Wa) XILED afar from heaven, I still, dear Lord, can sing,— 
| I, Thy betrothed, can sing the eternal hymn of love; 
™| For, spite of exile, comes, to me, on dove-like wing, 
Thy Holy Spirit’s fires of rapture from above. 


Beauty supreme! my Love Thou art; 
Thyself Thou givest all to me. 
Oh, take my heart, my yearning heart,— 
Make of my life one act of love to Thee! 


Canst Thou’ my worthlessness efface ? 

In heart like mine canst make Thy home? 
Yes, love wins love,—O wondrous grace ! 

I love Thee, love Thee! Jesu, come! 


Love that enkindleth me, 

Pierce “and inflame me’; 

Come, for I cry to Thee! 
Come and be mine! 

Thy love urges me; 

Fain would I ever be 

Sunken and lost in Thee, 
Furnace divine! 

All pain borne for Thee 

Changes to joy for me, 

When my love flies to Thee, 
“Winged like the dove. 

Heavenly Completeness, 

Infinite Sweetness, 

My soul possesses Thee 
Here, as above. 

Heavenly Completeness, 

Infinite Sweetness, 

Naught else art Thou but Love! 

NoTE.—The swiftly varying metres of this rapturous ‘‘ Canticle’ evidently are meant to 
indicate the ever increasing ecstasy of the singer; unless, indeed, Scour Thérése had no 


explicit intention, but was simply carried on by the force of a quasi-inspiration.—S, L. E. 
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LYRIC ELEMENTS IN OLD ENGLISH POETRY. 


BY ESTELLE McCLOSKEY DASCHBACH. 


mi2O little has Anglo-Saxon, or rather Old English, 

@ literature been studied by English-speaking 

people that the literary value of the fragments 

of our earliest literature has not as yet been 

eo «fully appreciated. The difficulties of the phonetic 

system of the language and its dialectic peculiarities are so 

great and so many that a mastery of them has been-judged 

more laborious than the resulting acquaintance with the litera- 

ture would justify. To German philologists, who study language 

by the laboratory method, is left most of the original research 

in this subject. Nevertheless a study of Old English reveals 

poetic beauty and growth in literary expression which really 

well repay a student for the difficulties overcome in mastering 

the language. An investigation of the minor poems which ante- 

date and follow our greatest Old English poem, Beowulf, must 

lead to the conclusion that the lyric and not the epic was the 
native spontaneous poetry of the English people. 

To study with any degree of thoroughness the earliest 
records of Anglo-Saxon literature we must go back to a period 
when the English were still on the Continent. Perhaps the 
oldest and most authentic recorder of literary impulses among 
our Teutonic ancestors is Tacitus.* He tells us that our fore- 
fathers loved song, and that they celebrated in ‘‘carminibus 
antiquis” Tuisco, the god born of the earth, and Manus, his 
son, the founders of the race. .The early. Teutons sang their 
songs as they went to war, for the same historian writes that 
by songs they roused their courage for battle and prophesied 
the issue of the struggle. In a letter of Pope Gregory’s to the 
Abbot Mellitus t and in the Statua Bonifacii, Council of Autun, 
is found indirect proof of the existence and nature of early 
hymnic choral rites. From these records we are not likely to 
err in drawing the inference that- hymns in honor of the gods 
and heroes were prevalent as late as the seventh century. The 


* Tacitus, Germania, ii. iii. t Bede, Historia Ecclesiastica de gentis Anglorum, i. 30. 
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hymns were strophic in form, since they were accompanied by 
a dance. They were lyric, not epic in character. Songs 
intended to urge men to battle, they had little in common with 
the “Ruhe und Breite” of the epic. Rather were they wild 
bursts of emotion, impulsive, spontaneous pzans. At the same 
time they were not highly developed, dramatic lyrics, as are 
the Old Norse and Icelandic sagas in which the passions of love 
and hate, scorn and envy, greed and revenge find full and 
complete expression. 

From the choral lyrics of the early Germanic to the weld- 
ing of these songs into one lay or saga is a step of which 
there is no record. The fact remains, however, that the poetry 
of our forefathers now exists in epic form, and this epic poetry 
is a natusal product of the Vélkerwanderung. Between the 
fourth and sixth centuries Europe was invaded by the Huns, 
and England was colonized by the Angles and Saxons. The 
migration of the tribes would be favorable to the accomplish- 
ment ot stirring deeds. Naturally these deeds of heroes were 
praised and magnified in song, and as time passed, the triumphs 
of less popular heroes were forgotten or were merged with 
those of more popular ones. The epics of this period were 
accompanied by the harp and their lyric character was retained. 


To this early transitional poetry we must trace the origin of - 


the later unified poems, Walter of Aquitaine, the Niebelungenlied, 
and The Lay of Gudrun. As the Scandinavians took little or 
no part in the great migrations their poetry never received the 
impulse toward epic development by which the Germanic songs 
were influenced. 

The Germanic tribes who colonized Britain during the fifth 
and sixth centuries brought with them from the Continent a 
heathen religion and a heathen literature. Traces of both are 
found in their records for the next two hundred years. The 
pagan idea of Wyrd, or Fate, as the arbiter of man’s life is 
present long after Christian influence has modified the themes 
and expression of this literature. The oldest remains of a 
purely heathen literature still extant are the Charms and Hexen- 
spriiche. They seem to have been very widely known. Christian 
elements found in them would lead .to the supposition that the 
church tried to give them a Christian coloring. From their 
similarity to the old Sanskrit, from their heathen character, and 
from the plausible assumption that they were incantations 
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usually chanted either by an individual or a communal chorus, 
these charms must be regarded as the earliest existing records 
of the old lyric or hymnal poetry. Their poetic value lies in 
their personification and folk fancies. The charm against the 
Stitch has some poetic interest: 


“In this rod I guard myself, and to God’s grace trust myself, 
’Gainst the stitch that sore is, and against the sore blow, 
And against the grim, ’gainst the grisly terror, 

And against the mickle horror that to every one is loathly ; 
And ’gainst all the loathly things that into the land may come 
A victorious spell I sing, a victorious staff I bear, 

Word of victory, work of victory, so may this avail me, 
May no spirit mar me nor the mighty man afflict me. 


Matthew be my helm, Mark my byrnie be; 
Of my life the shining strength; let my sword be Luke, 
Sharp and edged sheer; and my shield be John.” * 


Widsith, the oldest poem in the language in existence, is a 
didactic chronicle of princes and warriors. As a catalogue of 
tribes, kings, and heroes it has both geographical and historical 
interest. As a picture of a wandering minstrel, or ‘“scop,” 
of the sixth century it has some literary value. Its poetic 
merit lies in its unity, in the personal story of the bard’s visit 
to Eormanric, his return and welcome home, and the songs of 
praise he made to his lord. In these songs there is a vivid 
reminiscence of the older lyric. The poem opens, however, 
with a purely epic phrase: 


“Widsith spake, unlocked his word hold.” 


It is not strophic in form. In the very beginning it strikes 
the elegiac note which is the dominating characteristic of all 
Old English poetry. On the whole the poem is a remarkable 
mingling of the elements of the older lyric and the developing 
epic. The personal interest is paramount in such lines as 
these: 

“ Scilling then and with him I, in a voicing clear, 
Lifted up the lay to our lord the conqueror; 
Loudly at the harping lilted high our voice. 
' Translated by Stopford Brooke: The History of Early English Literature, notes E, ch, ix. 
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Then our hearers many, haughty of their heart, 
They that couth it well, clearly said in words 
That a better lay listed had they never.” * 


Next to Widstth in point of ‘chronology stands the Old 
English epic, Beowulf. As the proof that much of it was com- 
posed on the Continent is indisputable, we may regard Beowulf 


as one of the earliest productions of the transitional period, 


between choral songs and heroic sagas. A discussion of its 
growth, of the three mythical exploits in the poem, the vari- 
ous historical references and. Christian interpolations embodied 
in it, must be left to an essay whose primary purpose is not to 
emphasize the lyric elements in Anglo-Saxon literature. Nor 
is this the place.to show the inferiority of our oldest English 
epic in unity of composition, psychological interest, and indi- 
vidual character presentation to the classic Greek epics. But 
the themes of the best modern lyrics, the love of the sea, the 
glory of a brave spirit and a strong arm, the keen delight in 
danger and strife, are primitive passions as vividly realized in 
Beowulf as in any poem of later years. It is only in the 
higher art of a cultivated expression that Beowulf shows in- 
feriority. Decided breaks in the style of the different lays 
which make up the poem are faults of an art not yet fully 
developed. 

These same dissimilarities in style, together with many 
repetitions and recurring .expressions,, must imply that the 


poem was originally sung and not written. Besides this ex-: 
ternal mark of a style characteristic of lyric poetry, Beowulf 


has many passages which are purely lyric in both sentiment 
and expression. The lament of Hrothgar for his thane is one 
of the noblest: 

“Ask not thou after happiness; sorrow is renewed again 


to the people of the Danes. Dead is Aeschere, Yrmenlaf’s' 


elder brother; my: adviser, my counsellor, my shoulder-to- 
shoulder companion when we in war guarded our. heads.” 

Then there is the beautiful passage in Beowulf’s story of 
his own life where he tells the “sarigne sang” of Hrethel’s 
mourning for his dead sons, and likens ‘his grief to that of an 
old: man who lives to see his young son hung upon a gallows- 
tree, a joy to. the ravens: 


* Translated by Stopford Brooke, /ézd., page 3. 
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“Sorrow-laden does he look in the Bower of his son, 

On the wasted wine-hall, on the wind-swept resting-places, 
Now bereft of joyous noise. Far the Riders sleep; 

In their howe the heroes lie. Clang of harp is there no more, 
In the dwellings no delight as in days of old.’ * 


And not less poetic or lyric in tone is the sad, dirge-like song 
chanted by the old earl over his buried treasure: 


‘“‘Hold thou here, O Earth Now the heroes could not, 
Hold the wealth of earls. , 
None is left the sword to bear, 
Or the cup to carry, chased with flakes of gold. 
Silent is the joy of harp, 
Gone the glee-woed’s mirth; nevermore the goodly hawk 
Hovers through the hall; the swift horse no more 
Beats with hoof the Burh-stead. Bale of battle ruinous 
Many souls of men sent away, afar.” + 


Other passages, lyric in being the expression of a single 
personal emotion and in the same strain of grief and resigna- 
tion are numerous in Beowulf. They have a singing quality 
far removed from the purely epic style. 

Of about the same date chronologically as Beowulf exists a 
mere fragment of another Old English epic, The Fight at 
Finnsburg. Swift, terse, and direct, it has wonderful poetic 
vigor. The cry of the king “young in battle” is just such a 
passionate call as our Teuton ancestors might have uttered in 
urging on the warriors to the contest. 

When the power of this speech and of similar impassioned 
speeches in Beowulf is compared with the unskilful handling of 
the narrative and the lack of epic breadth and sustained con- 
‘tinuity in the same poems, we cannot believe but that the 
inherent genius of the Teutonic people for choral song had not 
yet yielded its spontaneity to the constructive art of the epic. 

The personal note of the lyric is struck again in a few short 
poems, the date of which is not later than the seventh century. 
The first of these, Deor’s Complaint, is the only Old English 
poem extant which preserves the strophic form. It is in six 
sections, each of which concludes with the refrain, 


* Translated by Stopford Brooke, /did., page 22. t lbid., page 49. 
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“‘That he overcame, this also may I.” 


It is the mournful lament of a poet who compares his suffer- 
ings with those of others and fortifies himself with the philoso- 
phy of his refrain. Short, unified, and personal, the poem is a 
lyric of a purer type though of less imaginative power than 
the other poem usually classed with it, Ze Wanderer. The 
same tone of regret and love for nature in her most melan- 
choly aspects, which are characteristics of English poetry of 
every age, are impressed in every line of Zhe Wanderer. 

The singer is a wanderer without home or friends. Over- 
come by sorrow and sleep, he dreams that he is again, as in 
days of old, at the gift-stool of his lord. He wakes to reality’s 
loneliness and his ‘“‘ sorrow is renewed”: 


“Where is gone the horse? where is gone the hero? where is 
gone the giver of treasure? 

Where are gone the seats of the feasts? Where are the joys 
of the hall? 

Ah, thou bright cup! Ah, thou mailed warrior! 

Ah, the prince’s pzide! how has the time passed away! 

Has darkened ’neath the veil of night, as if it had not been! 

All the realm of earth is full of hardships ; 

Fate’s decree changes the world beneath the heavens. 

Here wealth passes away, here friend: passes away, 

Here man passes away, here woman passes away ; 

All this earth’s structure becomes empty.” * 


Lyric and epic elements similar to those in Zhe Wanderer 
occur in another poem of like nature, Zhe Sea-farer. By some 
critics this poem is considered a monologue in which the sea- 
farer recounts first the dangers, then the joys of the sea. By 
other scholars it has been arranged in a dramatic dialogue. 
Whichever theory be held, the poem is far removed from the 
old heroic saga. In its melancholy sentiment, slow move- 
ment, and detailed description, it shows the characteristics of 
every other Old English record. Literary influences are now 
felt to be at work. The artistic value of the poem is impaired 
by Christian moralizing and editing. Nevertheless there are 


* Translated by Israel Gollancz, The Exeter Book, lines 92-96, 106-110, 
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single passages in The Sea-farer which in imaginative force and 
passionate humanity are little less than inspiring. 

The love for pictures of desolation and -ruin, which finds 
reiterated expression in Beowulf, The Wanderer, Deor's Com- 
plaint, and other early poems, is the subject of a short descrip- 
tive lyric, Zhe Ruin. This poem is of a very early date and 
appears to be a picture of some definite city in ruins. It has 
many lines of genuine beauty, as its opening: 


“Wondrous is this wall of stone. Fates have shattered it! 
Broken are the castle seats! Crumbled is the giant’s work!” 

Two poems remain in this group of elegiac lyrics. Their 
possible date, the question as to whether cr not they were 
originally lays of the Offa or Genovefa saga, their real meaning 
or theme, are still matters of conjecture and dispute. Their 
poetic value is their chief interest to us. Both Z7he Husband's 
Message and The Wife's Complaint treat of a subject hitherto 
not discussed in Old English poetry—the love between man 
and woman. The theme readily lends itself to lyric expression. 
Both poems are full of personal feeling and poetic insight. 
As dramatic lyrics of individual revelation, they are not un- 
worthy predecessors of the dramatic lyrics of Browning, which 
they ante-date by at: least 1100 years. 

This group of elegiac poems is additional proof that the 
epic had not’ yet absorbed the genius. of English poetry. To 
be sure these early lyrics lack the intensity and vigor of the 
Scandinavian lyrics; but these same Scandinavian lyrics with. 
which the comparison is made are part of a highly developed 
literature of the eleventh or twelfth century, fully 400 years 
later than the earliest Old English poem. The Scandinavians 
took no part in the V6lkerwanderung. It was this migration, 
as we have already said, which gave to the Germanic tribes 
the impulse toward the popular and the historic epic. Just as 
the general restlessness and migratory movement on the Con- 
tinent retarded the perpetuation and development of the old 
choral hymns and gave rise to a new form of popular poetry, 
the saga, so the latter received an unmistakable check when 
Christianity conquered Britain. 

Christian learning and Christian teaching produced the 
literary epic. The English people at the time of their conver- 
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sion: had a’ strongly developed and flourishing national litera- 
ture. The influence of Christianity on’ this was only superficial, 
readily detected. in a Christian prologue or epilogue, or an 
occasional interpolation of moral truths. But the English peo- 
ple responded whole-heartedly to-the new religion, and soon 
found in. the’stories of saints and “martyrs subjects as full of 
interest as the heathen sagas of ‘mythical heroes. “ The tran- 
sition to the new materials was doubtless: ‘easy for the glee- 
man,” as Ten Brink has well said. ‘‘Epithets of gods and 
heroes could often without a change, or with only a slight 
modification, serve for thé God of the Christians or for the 
patriarchs and saints. God himself’ was conceived as the 
Almighty Prince; . . . the devil as the faithless vassal who 
antagonizes his' gold-friend; the heavenly throne was the gift- 
stool of the spirits.” * 
The Andreas of the eighth century shows in the description 
of the twelve Apostles a confusion of Christian with popular 
elements which canbe paralleled in all the other Christian 
epics: 
“Twelve heroes famous far beneath the stars, 

Servants of God; their strength did yield not 

When they hewed in battle on helmet crest, 

Since they had placed themselves as God, 

Even the High King of Heaven, had set the lot.” } 


The earliest poem of purely Christian origin is probably the 
well-known hymn of Caedmon. It is a short lyric which has 
come down to us in both Latin and Northumbrian texts. Its 
figurative style, its alliterative form, and its heaping-up of epi- 
thets give it some claim to be called poetry, but it is too 
deliberative for a pure lyric, and too impersonal to bear any 
but a forced resemblance to the old choral hymns. 

Of the other poems ascribed to Caedmon but one, the 
Genesis, has stood the test of criticism. The poem shows two 
distinct styles and has consequently been divided into two parts, 
Genesis A and Genesis B. Both poems are epic in their sub- 
ject, treatment of nature, and metre. Parallels to passages in 
the old national epic, Beowulf, illustrating similarity of concep- 
tion, national temperament, and identity of epithet, are very 
numerous. Equally interesting is a comparison between the 


*Ten Brink, History of English Literature. t /oid., page 38. 
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Genesis and its Latin original. No little imagination is dis- 
played on the part of the poet, who has undoubtedly allowed 
himself considerable poetic freedom. Frequently he introduces 
dialogue into his work, thereby adding to it a certain amount 
of dramatic interest. But the dramatic force is palpably weak- 
ened by the verbosity of expression. The use of dialogue from 
this time on becomes more and more marked. The love for 
animated speech which was evident in the noble speeches of 
Beowulf or in the stirring cry of the king in the Finnsburg 
fragment, and which probably would be found in the earliest 
choral hymns, did they exist, suffers no diminution in the Chris- 
tian epics. In Andreas, Guthlac, Crist, and Saint Juliana dia- 
logue is used with considerable effect, the Ju/iana in particular 
being wonderfully vivid and dramatic. If the Genesis, as the 
earliest Christian epic, has lost the lyric note of folk-poetry, it 
has acquired dramatic force and skill in handling the language. 
The Lxodus and Daniel are Christian literary poems of un- 
even intrinsic merit. The former is dominated by detailed 
description, but the graphic writing of the poet in portraying 
the marshalling of the tribes, the speech of Moses as he rouses 
the men and turns to roll back the sea, the vivid suggestion of 
battle, are evidence of an art already more plastic. The Daniel 
lacks epic simplicity and dramatic force. It shows decided 
imaginative freedom when compared as a paraphrase with the 
Book of Daniel. The song of the three children saved from the 
fiery furnace is a passage full of the highest lyric apostrophe. 
The lofty strain of this song has a chanting quality, recalling 
the litanies still recited in the Catholic Church. Mr. Gollancz’s 
translation, which follows the original very closely, has con- 
sciously or unconsciously brought out this chanting quality: 


‘‘May the glory of the world’s creation bless thee, 
Benignant Father! and thy every work, 
The heavens, the angels and clear water, 
And all the host of creatures of the earth. 
May the sun and the moon’s bright beams, 
Serene and pure, bless thee, thou righteous King, 
Thou living God! 


O thou benignant Father! may fishes and birds 
Bless thee as their Almighty Lord; 
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Let all things that stir the stormy waves 

In the spacious sea glorify their Lord 

And praise the Holy One; yea, the birds of heaven, too, 
That journey, hovering lightly through the air, 

And beasts and cattle, let them bless the Lord!” * 


Of higher artistic merit and of more original conceptior 
than the Exodus and Daniel isthe Crist of Cynewulf. Its date 
is probably the second half of the eighth century. The poem 
gives the life of Christ in three parts—the Nativity, the 
Ascension, and the Day of Judgment. To speak of a poem 
like the Cris¢ in moderate praise is difficult. Here Old English 
poetry has reached its highest expression. The influence of 
Christianity is apparent in the theme and in its treatment. 
Latin literature has furnished the poet with rhetoric and ability 
to construct and develop his theme, but the lyric genius of the 
poem is native. In the lyric apostrophes to Christ, which are 
especially frequent in the first part, “‘we seem to hear am 
echo of those tones in which perhaps ancient lyrics sang the 
reception of Woden’s elect in Walhalla or the world’s doom by 
fire.” The lyric elements from Beowulf down have established 
for Anglo-Saxon poetry its strongest claim to beauty. The 
lyrics in the Crist can but augment this claim. The unity of 
the narrative of this poem is well sustained, notwithstanding 
the redundancy of expression, which is a trait of national style 
as strongly marked here as in the pre-Christian epic. The 
dramatic dialogue between Joseph and Mary is more effective 
and characterizing than we would expect from the language in 
its present stage. That the poet had now a conscious artistic 
attitude toward his work is apparent in the unity of develop- 
ment of his theme, which is a real unity of construction, not 
merely that which results from an individual subject, as in 
Beowulf. ; 

The conscious use of rhyme, the recurrence of many 
rhetorical figures, as antithesis, apostrophe, metaphor, anaphora, 
the use of expanded lines, are all indications of an art no longer 
rudimentary. 

A review of the other poems ascribed to Cynewulf, Ju/iana, 
Guthlac, and Elene, reveals passages of wonderful poetic power 
and of unmistakable literary style. But English prose now 

* Translated by Israel Gollancz, The Exeter Book, Part I., pages 193-196. 
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received, under Alfred, a great impetus, and poetry in con- 
sequence declined. After Alfred’s death prose literature con- 
tinued to flourish until the Conquest revived the old love for 
song. 

To summarize briefly from this necessarily cursory discussion 
of Old English poetry, we find that the earliest poetic expres- 
sion ‘of the English people was that of all Germanic races, 
hymns or choral songs. Traces of these were brought with 
them in their migrations and found place in the Vélks-epos, which 
grew up, favored by war, conquest, and heroic achievements. 
Side by side with this popular and historical epic developed. a 
Christian epic, embodying: in a high degree of literary excellence 
unity of theme and imaginative treatment. -Elegiac sentiment, 
idealization of the feelings and refinement of their intensity, and 
a.love of the singer or scribe to linger over incidents and 
em tions, are characteristics of this early poetry. A frequent 
recourse to- dialogue and direct speech sustains interest and 
‘gives scope for lyric expression. The most memorable passages 
in Beowulf are lyric; the Crist, Guthlac, Battle of Brunanbrugh, 
and other contemporary poems have lyric lines of rare beauty; 


while Zhe Wanderer, The Sea-farer, The Husband's Message, The 

Wife's Complaint, and The Ruin are not inferior in spirit, inter- 
"pretation of nature, and -poetic insight to the noble odes of 
Keats or the exquisite lyrics of Shelley. 


NoTE.—In addition to the references given the following texts have becn used: K_ 
Miillenhoff, De Antiquissima Germanorum Poesi Chorica, Kiel, 1847; Beowulf, edited from the 
eriginal MS. by Moritz Heyne; Grein-Wiilcker, Bibliothek der angelsachischen Poesie; The 
Exeter Book, Part 1., edited by Israel Gollancz, M.A., published by the Early English Text 
Society; Moore MS., Cambridge University Library, England; Crist, edited by Professor 
Albert S. Cook, 1891. 
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AN EASTER CRY. 


AN CASTER GRY. 


BY CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 
O! Thou, dear Christ, hast risen 
~ f | From Thy dark, sealéd tomb, 
3} And Thou hast broken thro’ the night 
As some white rose might bloom ; 
But I, faint-hearted, cannot rise 
From Doubt’s incessant gloom. 





Dear Lord, Thou hast arisen 
From the grave’s deepest night, , 

And Thou hast flooded all the world 
With resurrection light, 

While on the frail, frail heart of me 
Is Sorrow’s piteous blight. 


Lo! Thou hast conquered death, 
Whilst I, weak and afraid, 

Lie trembling in the little tomb 
Where my small grief is laid, 

Fearing to lift my head, dear Lord, 
And utterly dismayed ! 


Oh, Thou who hast the power, 
Immeasurably deep, 

To triumph over everything, 
Bid me no longer weep, 

And let me rise, dear Christ, with Thee, 
From Sorrow’s long, long sleep ! 
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CATARINA. 


CATARINA. 


BY GEORGINA PELL CURTIS. 


HE glistening white walls and broad galleries of 
the Sanitarium stood out clearly in the late 
afternoon sun. A_ sense of coolness and peace 
was lent to it by the dark green venetian blinds 
on the windows, and the broad green-and-white 

striped awnings that overarched the galleries. 

Tall, leafy pecan-trees lifted their topmost branches above 
the cross that surmounted the cupola, and in the garden old- 
fashioned flowers bloomed in profusion. The wide grounds sur- 
rounding the Sanitarium were portioned off by the inevitable 
barbed-wire fence of the South. Beyond the flower gardens a 
gate through the fence led to an enclosure where on one 
side stood the kitchens and laundry, and on the other the 
little white chapel where the sisters and their nurses heard 
Mass every day. 

Beyond this, through a second gate, the stony path led to 
the farm-yard stables and water-tower, whose windmill moved 
lazily in the light afternoon wind. 

Westward a long range of hills appeared dark against the 
horizon, in contrast with the magnificent southern sunset that 
stretched from north to south, making a golden splendor that lit 
up the opposite valley and hills. Nature in that charmed region 
was fair and beautiful ; as if to bring hope to the hearts that came 
there with bodies sick unto death. It was nearly time for the 
Angelus bell, as back and forth in the garden walked a young 
girl with a basket and pair of scissors, cutting long stems of 
the roses that grew in such profusion. Her hands, strong and 
shapely, grasped the thorny stems deftly as the clip, clip of her 
scissors passed from stem to stem. 

The German doctor who attended the Sanitarium, and who 
often watched her, said it was the way Catarina Olgin handled 
her patients; gentleness first, he thought, and then skill and 
strength. 

A door at the side of the house opened, and the Mother 
Superior came out in the warm sunshine and advanced toward 
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the rose garden. The young nurse heard her coming and ~ 
straightened up. 

“You want me, Reverend Mother ?” she said. 

‘Not to call you away, Catarina, but only to speak to you. 
The train from the city gets in about 6: 30, and Doctor Amend 
is bringing a very sick patient, a young man in nearly the last 
stages of consumption. I have had the south-west corner room 
prepared for him, and have detailed you to be his day nurse. 
Miss Fitzgerald will take the night nursing. It is a peculiar 
case,” she continued; “the young man has no near relations 
living. Dr. Amend says he has been a lawyer in a Northern city 
and very high in his profession; then he had an attack of pneu- 
monia one winter two years ago, and has been going from bad to 
worse ever since.”’ 

“Poor soul!” said Catarina. ‘‘Is he a Catholic, mother ?” 

“No,” answered the superior, “and that is the saddest part. 
Dr. Amend says he has absolutely no belief.” 

“The good God can find ways, mother, and it is not yet too 
late; the faith may come.” 

“Do all you can for his comfort, Catarina; and for the rest 
we must pray.” 

The mother returned to the house, while presently the young 
girl went toward the chapel, and disappearing within the door, 
gave her flowers to the sacristan, who was getting the chapel 
ready for the early Mass on the morrow, for it was April and the 
day before the glorious feast of Easter. 

“Poor young man!” she thought, as she hurried back to the 
Sanitarium, “it is nearly- time for him to get here. Ah!” 
and she paused, “there is the whistle of his train.” 

Passing upstairs, she glanced into the cool interior of the 
large bed-room prepared for the expectant guest. The white 
enamelled bed stood crossways between two of the windows, 
looking out on one side toward the distant range of hills, on 
the other taking in the spire and cross of the little chapel. 
The sound of carriage wheels on the hard clay drive reached 
Catarina’s ear, and she descended the wide oak staircase to 
the hall below. The mother was there before her, standing 
near the open door. 

“You had best get the wheeled chair,” she said. ‘I doubt 
if the young man can walk.” 

The nurse opened a closet in the hall, and wheeled out the 


. 
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chair; together the two women passed out on the wide gal- 
lery just as the stage drove up. 

The doctor was the first to alight. A man between forty 
and fifty, Dr: Amend had been visiting physician at the Sani- 
tarium for many years. His patients knew him as a man of 
superior scientific and intellectual gifts. The broad, open fore- 
head, firm mouth and chin, showed the man’s power and 
strength of mind, while the blue eyes looking at you from be- 
hind gold-rimmed spectacles spoke at once of the noble and 
spiritual nature that was indeed the foundation and bulwark of 
all the doctor’s gifts. In figure he was not, above medium 
height, of strong and sturdy build, and this strength was now 
being used to half lift, half carry a tall, emaciated figure, 
closely muffled in wraps, which he placed tenderly in the 
wheeled chair which had been brought close to the steps. that 
led up to the gallery. 

‘“‘There you are,” said the doctor cheerily. ‘‘I know you 
will take. good care of him, Reverend Mother.” 

“You are welcome,” said the mother in her sweet, low voice. 
“Perhaps you would like to go right to your room,” she added. 

“Yes,” was the answer, in a weary tone of peculiar re- 
finement. ‘I am very tired and would like to go to bed at once.” 

No one saw the start that Catarina Olgin gave as she 
heard the sound of his voice. For one moment she shrank 
back, then resolutely placed her hand on the bar of the chair, 
and commenced wheeling it into the house. Later, when her 
patient was in bed, and the night nurse had taken her place, 
Catarina sought the chapel, and knelt motionless before the red 
sanctuary light for nearly an hour. The radiance of the paschal 
moon made the Sanitarium nearly as bright as day, as she 
walked home about nine o’clock, and sought her room for 
much-needed repose and rest. 


‘‘ Wheel me down near the grotto, if you please, nurse,” 
he said, ‘‘and read to me.” 

The nurse obeyed, and after seeing that he was comfortably 
settled, she opened her book and began to read. The invalid 
lay back wearily with closed eyes, the while his white, almost 
bloodless hands hung listlessly over the arms of the chair. 
What a sweet voice she had, he thought, as the nurse read on; 
and how like her tones were to one who had passed, out of his 
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life ten years ago! He had noticed it the first evening he had 
come, and had given a.sudden, startled glance at her face, only 
to find that at first sight it was an almost painful one to see. 
Smallpox had made ravages on Catarina Olgin’s face. The 
lips had become thickened, the eyebrows were gone, and the skin 
was so deeply pitted and scarred that it was only when she smiled, 
and you saw white, even teeth, and the expression of her blue 
eyes, that her face was redeemed from ugliness. 

After a few weeks the man forgot she was plain, and thought 
only of how good she was, and how comfortable she made him 
in his long, weary struggle with the dread disease that had 
laid him low. As he thus thought the nurse read on, until by 
and by she saw by his breathing that he was asleep; so she 
closed her book, and folding her hands, looked long and sadly 
at the sleeping man.. It was a fine face on which her eyes 
rested. The temples and cheeks were wasted by illness; but it 
could not destroy the delicate chiselling of eyebrow and nose, 
the fine, sensitive mouth, and well-modelled chin; and the eyes 
—well Catarina Olgin knew how beautiful the large brown eyes 
were which now were hid behind the motionless lids. 

A fierce pain, that had been growing stronger and stronger 
all these weeks, was tugging at her heart. Ten years ago they 
had been engaged to be married. How old was she then?— 
twenty years; and the man before her had been twenty-five. 
The mother had called him young, but he was now thirty-five 
and she was thirty. How long those ten years seemed ! 

She had met him on a steamer going to Europe, and he 
had joined them on the other side, and had travelled with 
them until they had finally become engaged. But in spite of 
going regularly with her to Mass in the glorious European 
cathedrals, he had openly professed no belief, and it was this 
which had finally parted them. 7 

John Carter loved the beautiful Spanish girl with his whole 
soul, but pride made him unwilling to agree to the usual con- 
ditions of a marriage between a Catholic and a Protestant, and 
Catarina, profoundly religious even then, had finally decided 
she could not marry him. Had she done wrong? she thought; 
and remembering all the misery that usually results from such a 
union, her heart cried out No, a thousand times No! 

She had remained two years in Europe after John returned 
to America. Then came the loss of her father’s fortune, and 
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his death, and Catarina had returned to her old home in San 
Antonio. Her guardian, an elderly man, a devout Catholic, 
and an old friend of her father’s—of American birth, with a 
Spanish name and descent—had proposed to her, and Catarina 
had consented. But she had been a wife only six weeks when 
a fall from his horse so injured the Sefior Olgin that he had 
died in a few hours, and Catarina, left a widow, and without 
near relations, longing for some active work and occupation, 
had entered a training school for nurses, and after her two 
years’ course and graduation had been appointed one of the 
nurses at the sisters’ Sanitarium in the beautiful hill country, 
some thirty miles north of San Antonio. It was while she was 
taking care of a poor colored woman on the outskirts of the 
city that she had contracted the smallpox which had so ravaged 
her beauty, and now the man who had loved her so passionately 
did not know her; the change in her name had completed the 
disguise. It was better so, she thought; better so; but oh! if 
she could win his soul before he died. 

““Deart Heart of Christ, help me!” was her inward prayer. 
“T cannot let him die without Thee.” 

A fit of coughing racked the figure that had been lying so 
motionless, and the brown eyes opened; in their clear depths 
a look of dumb appeal. Catarina arose; there were times when 
she could scarcely trust herself, when she saw the look in the 
man’s eyes, and contrasted his present state with the strong, 
vigorous manhood she had once known. 

“T will wheel you to the top of the hill,” she said; ‘“ you 
like that sunset view.” 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ you are very good to me, Sejfiora Olgin.” 

As they started along the path up the hill the doctor’s gig 
drove in the gate, and, handing the reins to his colored boy, 
he sprang out and came rising them. 

“Give him to me, nurse,” he said in his cheery voice. “I 
will be his ‘ Withers the Wan.’” 

“T think I am the wan one, doctor,” said the young man 
with a smile that irradiated his whole face, as he looked at the 
sturdy, vigorous frame before him. 

Catarina left them and went into the house, and Dr. Amend 
wheeled his patient to the top of the hill behind the chapel, 
where they were in full sight of the distant blue mountains 
shining hazy and misty in the late afternoon sun. 
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The sick man raised himself to an erect position, and gazed 
long and silently at the exquisite scene. No sound broke the 
stillness save the tinkling of a bell that seemed to come from a 
herd of cattle that a swarthy Mexican was driving home. 

“Doctor,” said John, turning his head toward where the 
elder man stood, “how long a time have I got to live?” 

Dr. Amend turned his face toward the speaker, and was 
silent fora moment before he answered. The blue eyes behind 
the spectacles were beautiful with the man’s strong tenderness 
as he replied: 

“T think three months.” 

Seldom had the doctor had to answer a harder question, 
but he had long ago made it a rule to tell his patients the 
truth when there was no longer a ray of hope, and he knew 
that to parry the question in the present case would do no good. 

“Thank you, doctor,” was the quiet answer, as,he held out 
his long, thin hand, which was received in a firm, gentle clasp. 
The doctor drew a bench up to the other’s chair and sat down. 

“The time may be longer or shorter,”’ he said, “‘and I trust 
in either case will be without great suffering; and,” he added, 
with a smile that was illuminating, “after the pain will come 
the joy.” 

The sick man shook his head. ‘I hope I shall die like a 
man,” he said, ‘‘though my life, with all its hopes and aims, will 
be broken and incomplete.” 

““My dear friend,” the doctor said, “your life will not be 
incomplete. You have made a brave struggle to get well, and 
have failed; but it will not be a losing fight. You will have 
won the crown of a victorious manhood.” 

The large brown eyes, capable of expressing the man’s in- 
most soul, looked his gratitude. 

“How you can comfort us poor fellows, doctor,” he said. 

“T can only give you a lift,” was the answer; ‘but the 
Great Physician alone can heal you in body and soul; and He 
will do so in the life beyond.” 

The strong faith and vitality of the elder man seemed to 
dominate the younger. 

“The Via Cructs would be easier, doctor,’ he said, ‘if there 
were more men like you.” 

He lay back in his chair drinking in the warm sunshine and 
the sweet odor of the yucca plant that bloomed near them. A 
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mocking-bird sang in the tree overhead, and he waited until 
the sound ceased ere he spoke again. 

“Doctor,” he said, “you know I am all alone; no relations, 
no near friends except those far away in the North, and whom 
I do not want now; but there is one I long to see before I 
die. I do not know where she is, but I can give you an ad- 
dress that may reach her. Catarina Zegris is her name. I am 
sure that wherever she is she would come to me if you will 
write and try to find her.” 

The soft rustle of a skirt was heard as Catarina drew near. 
Even the doctor’s usually keen eyes failed to see how pale she 
was, and there was a note almost of pathos in her sweet voice 
as she addressed her patient and said: 

“T fear it is getting late for you to stay out.” 

“To be sure,” said the doctor briskly; and as the nurse 
began to wheel the chair down the hill, he added: ‘I will visit 
my other patients and then come to your room, and you can 
give me the address you spoke of.” 

“T’ll have it ready, doctor,” the sick man answered. 


Three months passed. The dying man can no longer go 
out, or leave his bed. The warm sunlight streams in his room; 
and nurses and sisters, with tender, practised hands, do all they 
can to ease his suffering; but even human skill is powerless 
now to save him pain. 

A month before this time the doctor had been obliged to 
tell his patient that the letter he had written to Catarina Zegris 
had been returned to him from the dead-letter office unopened. 
Reluctantly he decided there was nothing further to be done. 

It was one afternoon early in October when Catarina, com- 
ing into his room after a short absence, for they rarely left him 
alone now, found him restless and his mind wandering. 

“Catarina,” he murmured; ‘ Catarina, if I could only see 
you again once, and have you sing to me! You were noble 
and brave,” he continued; ‘“‘ you loved me as I loved you, but 
above your love was one higher and holier that took you from 
me.” 


The young nurse bent over him, in her face unspeakable 
yearning and tenderness, as she laid a light, cool hand on his 
brow. He opened his eyes and smiled at her; then closed them 
once more, and presently his mind wandered again. 
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“Is it you, Catarina?” he said. ‘‘ Ali these months of pain 
I have ‘tried so hard to believe in your God : and almost, I 
think, I believe in Him now.” Again his eyes opened. The 
cloud seemed to lift, and he was himself again. 

Gently she raised him in bed and commenced giving him 
some spoonfuls of broth. Not once did she falter, nor did her 
hand tremble, though she yearned to take him in her arms and 
speak to him of their love, and of God. 

At seven the night nurse came to relieve her; and finding 
herself free, Catarina set off for an abandoned quarry not far 
from the: Sanitarium, where there was a shrine to our Blessed 
Lady. Tradition had it that the figure above the shrine had 
been carved by one of the Franciscan fathers a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Be that as it may, it was well done, and the 
Catholics of that region, Americans, Mexicans, and Indian half- 
breeds, believed that no one who prayed devoutly at this moun- 
tain shrine would have their prayers left unanswered. Swiftly 
Catarina passed up the road and commenced climbing across the 
rocks of the quarry. A long, green lizard darted across her path, 
and a bird of brilliant scarlet plumage fluttered close to her head. 
The dry, delicious air revived her heart, heavy with its burden 
of love and pain. 

Should she reveal herself to him? she thought. Then re- 
membering the terrible change in her appearance, she decided 
no. It would be too great a shock to him in his present weak- 
ened state. The renunciation of ten years ago must be carried 
out to the very end. 

She has reached the shrine now, and clasping her hands as 
she sank on her knees, she raised her eyes to the tender ones 
of the Mother of Sorrows. 

“Dear Mother of Christ,” she said, “think how thy sweet 
Son suffered. Ask Him to have compassion on my dearest 
one. Ask Him to ease his pain, and grant him the light of 
faith before he dies.” 

The sun went down, and the twilight deepened; but still 
the woman knelt and prayed. , : 


It was a week later. 

“Doctor,” John said one morning, “I have been thinking 
of many things since I have been here, and my mind is made 
up. If you will find a priest, I would like to be baptized.” 


. 
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The doctor’s face glowed, and from the heart of Catarina, 
standing near, there came a fervent “Thank God!” The doc- 
tor left the room, and in: the hall he met the. mether and told 
her. é 

“Praise God and the blessed saints!” she said joyfully. 
“T will send at once for Father Lewis.” 

“Yes,” the doctor answered, “there is no time to lose. I 
doubt if he will live two days longer.” 

Then he went back to the cool, airy room, which he had 
thought many times seemed like a sanctuary, as he watched 
the gradual purification of the noble soul whose struggle to 
reach out after. faith he had fully comprehended. 

“It will all be arranged in half an hour,” he said in his 
kind, sonorous voice. ‘‘Have you any special wishes, my 
dear friend?” 

“Yes,” the other answered, “I would like you and the mother 
to be my godparents, and I want my two nurses to be present.” 

“It shall all be done as you want, my dear son,” was the 
answer. 


After the ceremony of baptism, on the following morning 
the blessed sacraments of Holy Communion and Extreme Unction 
were administered, and John lay calm and happy. His beau- 
tiful brown eyes, in their hollow depths, were full of a strange 
spiritual light. 

The mother came through the hall, and meeting Catarina, 
stopped her. 

“Do you feel able to sit up to-night, my child?” she said. 
“I shall have to send the night nurse to a very sick woman 
to-night, and if you will take the watch from twelve o’clock, 
Sister Rosalie can take your place from six o’clock until mid- 
night, during which time you can sleep.” 

“Yes, Reverend Mother,” said the young nurse. 

At twelve o’clock that night she was back in the 
sick-room, and Sister Rosalie had departed. The man seemed 
asleep, and after moving lightly around the room to see that 
all was in order, Catarina seated herself near the bed. Sister 
Rosalie had whispered to her that he had asked to have the 
light put out and the venetian blind drawn up, so the moon- 
beams would come into the room; it was therefore dark save for 
this silvery light. 
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For over an hour the patient slept; then his breathing began 
to grow rapid and labored. He had not coughed at all since 
she came on duty, Catarina remembered; nor for some hours 
previous, as Sister Rosalie had whispered ere she left the room. 
Softly Catarina arose and approached the bed and laid her 
strong, light fingers on his pulse, which she found feeble and 
intermittent. 

Quickly she reached for her thermometer, and presently 
removing it, went into the hall where a night lamp was burning. 
Yes, his temperature had fallen very low, and there was no 
time to lose. She pressed two electric bells, one to summon 
the mother, the other for the doctor, who lived in a cottage 
near the Sanitarium. . 

Even as she did so she heard him call ‘ Catarina, 
an instant she was back by his bedside. 

There had come over him one of those hallucinations com- 
mon to his disease, only in this case he had divined what 
really existed. 

‘‘ Catarina,” said the voice, so weak it was now,—“ Catarina, 
am I dreaming, or is it you?” 

Tenderly she gathered him in her arms and rested his head 
on her shoulder; there was no need for further self-denial or 
concealment now; for the dying eyes could not see. 

“Yes, my beloved,” she answered, “it is I, Catarina. I 
have loved you and prayed for you all these years.” 

There was no question in his mind as to how she came 
there; it was enough that his spiritual insight had reached out 
and divined it was she. 

There was a sigh of utter content, then a gasping for breath. 

0 ee me, . . . Caterina,” he said. 

Although her heart was ioelian, she began to sing, her 
voice softly rising and falling with the intensity of her own joy 
and pain: 


” 


and in 


‘Jesus, the very thought of Thee 

With sweetness fills the breast, 

But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest.” 


She sang to the end of the glorious hymn, and as the last 
sound died on the air the soul she had loved so purely and 
devotedly took flight. 


. 
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NOTES ON THE EDUCATIONAL’ OUESTION. 
ENGLAND—AMERICA—IRELAND. 


”N more countries than one the education of the 
children forms a prominent subject of discussion. 
England, indeed, is the scene of the most acute 
controversy, but in France it is by’ brute vio- 
lence that the question is being settled. The 
opponents of religion in that country have’ all power, strange 
to say, in their hands. Those of our readers who wish for the 
best account of the origin, causes, and authors of this perse- 
cution—for it cannot be called by any other name—will find 
it in the London /%lot. The correspondence of this paper 
gives a better account of the French affairs which are of 
permanent interest and importance than is to be found else- 
where. Although the expulsion of the teaching orders is an 
event most deeply to be deplored, yet it is a testimony to 
their success. The history of the educational struggle is one 
of which all Catholics have the right to be proud; the zeal of 
the people in erecting and maintaining schools at their own ex- 
pense and with great self-sacrifice, is one which may well serve 
for an example to Catholics in other parts of the world; and 
although the prospect there is for the time being dark, yet 
the faith of the French people, so often manifested in the past, 
will again conquer the world. 

England, however, as we have said, is the chief scene of 
discussion. This discussion is worth more particular study be- 
cause, both from the nature of the case and also on account of 
the recent rapprochement between the two countries, whatever 
goes on there affects this country; and vice versa, whatever goes 
on in this country is more and more affecting the minds of 
those on the other side. This is shown by the Moseley com- 
mission. The most striking feature is the so-called passive 
resistance which has been offered to the payment of the 
education rate. Passive resistance consists in refusing to pay 
the rate so far as such rate is applicable to the support 
of what are now called the non-provided schools, but which 
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formerly were called voluntary schools. Thé non-payment in- 
volves the seizure of goods, and the sale of these goods by 
public auction in payment not merely of the rate but of the 
costs. These sometimes amount to five, six, or even ten times the 
amount of the rate. This mode of resistance to the law of the 
land is accompanied by the assembling of hooting crowds, and 
although no violence has taken place, yet in some cases the 
auctioneer has had to escape by back ways; in other cases 
the fear of violence and of loss of custom has rendered it im- 
possible to obtain the services of an auctioneer. Tens ‘of thou- 
sands of such refusals to pay the rate for the non-provided 
schools have occurred; members of Parliament, ministers of re- 
ligion; magistrates even, have been numbered in the ranks of 
passive resisters. 

And upon what plea has this breaking of law been 
justified? Upon that of the sanctity of conscience. The 
passive resisters declared it to be their duty to obey God 
and to disobey the law. Now, we are not lightly to scorn 
such an appeal. Would to God it were more often made, or 
at least that in voting the voice of conscience were more often 
listened to. But when made as it has been done in this case, 
it is more likely, we think, than not to bring all such appeals 
into derision. The disobedience has been defended on the 
ground that parents cannot rightly be called upon to con- 
tribute to the payment for teaching which declares that they 
themselves, and their children if they listen to their parents, 
are heretics, and consequently on the road to everlasting per- 
dition. So far, however, is this from being the case, that by 
means of what is called a conscience clause every child whose 
parents so wish is released from attendance at school during 
the time devoted to religious instruction. Moreover, for thirty- 
four years the objectors to the payment of-rates have, with- 
out resistance, been paying taxes for the support of the very 
same schools. By what system of casuistry payment of rates 
can be shown to be sinful and payment of taxes not a sin, 
would require the subtlety of a Duns Scotus to make clear. 
Moreover, those men of so tender a conscience—men who claim 
to be the authors and founders of the greatness of their country, 
to whom is to be attributed, they say, all in it that is good— 
after having lopped off as sectarian everything distinctive of 
their own respective denominations, and put in abeyance all 
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those truths which constitute the reason for their own separate 
existence, do not hesitate to take by force of law the money 
of Catholics and of others ‘who detest this monster—-as Mr. 
Gladstone called this latest form of Protestantism. Such is 
their sense of justice. Well did Sir William Anson describe 
their conscience as pampered. 


But of what interest is all this to people in this country? 
Of great interest, it seems to us. For the originators and main- 
tainers of the American school system are of the same stock, 
and are actuated by the same principles. From the methods 
and proceedings of the passive resisters in England we 
learn the character of our opponents here. © Purely secular edu- 
cation here has been the result, and if the same class triumphs, 
although it is not at present wished, secular education will be 
established there. The Catholics in England have found allies in 
the National Church in the struggle to prevent this step towards 
de-Christianizing the country. Is there any hope that the Cath- 
olics of this country will find help towards the reconstituting 
the schools on a Christian basis? Of this we have seen some 
signs which we have gladly welcomed. Bishop Doane, of Al- 
bany, has recently pointed out how: the financial immorality so 
widely spread, so highly placed, so greatly honored, is due 
to an irreligious education. The Rev. M. Geer has still more 
powerfully and earnestly warned the country of the impending 
dangers; Dr. Seeley, of the New Jersey State Normal College 
of Trenton, has clearly shown how inadequate is the teaching 
of religion which it is possible to give in Sunday-schools. In 
England the Free Church Council testifies to the fact that ninety 
per cent. of the Sunday-school scholars are lost to the 
churches. 

The growing indifference to religion, and consequently to 
morals, is being felt by many in this country. It has led to 
the formation of a Religious Education Association. This 
association held its second annual conference in Philadelphia at 
the beginning of March. It was presided over by the modera- 
tor of the Congregational’ National Council. A Methodist 
Episcopal bishop offered prayer; a Quaker coliege-president 
read the Scriptutes; a Protestant Episcopal. bishop made what 
was thought to be the ‘most tender and human address of the 
evening. A Presbyterian’ theological professor shared the 
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audience’s favor with a Baptist pastor, while a Lutheran. uni- 
versity professor thade the address of welcome. The associa- 
tion has a platform so broad that the Jew and the Catholic, as 
well as the Universalist and the Unitarian, may stand upon it 
if they will. The only qualification for membership consists in 
being engaged in the work of moral and religious education. 
A rabbi took part in the proceedings by delivering an address. 
Its programme is declared to be constructive; but what sort of 
a building will result from the efforts of architects of such 
opposed ideas it is not hard to foretell. Indeed, it is almost 
pitiful to see men who are looked upon as leaders and teachers 
engaged in such a hopeless undertaking. It is worthy of 
note, however, as testifying to the dissatisfaction with the 
present state of disunion which exists, and with the ruin to 
souls which it is causing. It may perhaps lead to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that the only way to union which is possible 
is through un¢ompromising maintenance of the faith once 
delivered to the saints under the guardianship and guidance of 
a teacher divinely preserved from error. Dr. Cuthbert Hall, 
president of the Union Theological Seminary, New York, de- 
plored the apparent—we think he might have said the evident 
and manifest—tendency toward tolerant non-religion which is 
growing in American life, and hoped that the association, of 
which he has been made president, would devote its best endea- 
vors to awaken and to educate a public sense of religion as a 
vital part of education for good citizenship. 

The Catholics in England have been uncompromising in main- 
taining their schools, and because they have been uticompro- 
mising have rendered them secure. This is recognized by all 
parties, and whatever may happen to the Church of England 
schools there is every reason to hope that no attempt will be 
made to take away support from Catholic schools, even if the 
other schools should be secularized. But they have not tried 
to fight alone. They were too weak to do that. They sought 
for allies. and they found them in the Established Church of 
England; side by side they have fought the battle. And al- 
though uncompromising, English Catholics have not been un- 
reasonable. The present Act is recognized by Archbishop Bourne 
in his first Pastoral Letter as by no means ideally just. It 
gives undue advantages to the schools in which Undenomina- 
tionalism is taught, giving them in every respect complete sup- 


. 
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port, while Catholics have still to build and to maintain school 
buildings and give them rent-free for the public use. The Act, 
therefore, is far from being equitable; yet for the sake of the 
absolute necessity of having Catholic schools the archbishop 
accepts it and urges his people to carry loyally into effect the 
agreement, and to do all in their power to continue to take 
that foremost place in all educational work which belongs of 
right to the Church of Jesus Christ. In a subsequent letter the 
archbishop has urged Catholics to take an active interest in the 
election for the London Council, both by voting and by putting 
test questions to the candidates. For so far has the lawless 
spirit of passive resistance prevailed that all the Welsh Coun- 
cils, and at least one English County Council, have refused to 
levy rates for the support of the voluntary schools. That the 
London Council would act in much the same way if the oppo- 
nents of the religious education should get the power has led 
the archbishop to advise active participation in the London 
County Council Election. 

In this the archbishop is co-operating with the Protestant 
bishops of London and Rochester. The former affirmed that 
English Churchmen have for eighty years been spending fifty 
thousand dollars each week in the support of religious educa- 
tion, and have added 1,000,000 new school-places since the 
passing of the Education Act of 1870. He declares that when 
a great principle is in danger church people are faithless to 
their trust if they do not rouse themselves from apathy and 
act quickly and decisively in defence of. the teaching of definite 
religious truth as an integral part of true education. It would 
be a thing to cawse joy in the hearts of all who wish for the 
well-being of this country if the bishops of its Protestant Epis- 
copal Church would make a similar appeal. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury too, although not making so practical an application 
of his teaching, is no less clear and definite in his teaching of 
the duty to defend religious schools. He looks upon it as a 
question which concerned the welfare of the country more than 
any other, because it concerned the welfare of every single 
family in the land far more than the question of the Boer war, 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals, or anything else that could 
occupy people at this period of national life. 

The position of the enemies of definite religious education 
is seen from the following scheme, which has been published by its 
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General Committee and unanimously accepted as an embodiment 
of their principles. The Free Church Council is an organization 
of the more orthodox Dissenting bodies, nominally formed for 
religious purposes but actually developing into a political power. 
The following is the authorized scheme. It will be seen how 
near this idea] approaches to the actual American Public School 
system: ‘I. That the system of national education shall 
recognize only one type of public elementary schools—viz., 
schools provided and controlled by a public education authority. 
2. That denominational school-buildings, if required and suitable 
for use as provided schools, may be rented or purchased on 
equitable terms for the purpose of elementary education, due 
regard being had to the existing rights of the public in such 
buildings. 3. That all schools maintained by public funds, 
whether by rates or taxes, shall be under the sole management 
and control of ,representatives appointed by the method of 
popular election. 4. That there shall be adequate provision 
for the training of all teachers of public elementary schools, 
free from theological and ecclesiastical tests, and under the sole 
management and control of the popularly elected education 
authorities. 5. That no ecclesiastical or theological tests shall 
be applied in the appointments of teachers of publicly supported 
schools or training colleges. 6. That no distinctively denomi- 
national teaching or formulary shall be given or used in public 
schools in school hours, but simple Biblical instruction may be 
given according to a syllabus, as is general at present in pro- 
vided schools. Attendance at such instruction shall be subject 
to a conscience clause. 7. That the foregoing provisions shall 
also have reference to secondary education as far as they may 
be applicable. 8. That women shall be eligible for election to 
any local education authority throughout England and Wales, 
and including London.” 

The position of the defenders of religious schools may be 
given in the words of the Protestant Bishop of London. He 
‘ declares that the principle to be defended is a three-fold one: 
(1) that the teaching of definite religious truth is an integral 
part of true education; (2) that the religious truth taught the 
children should be the religion of their parents; and (3) that 
it should be taught them by those who believe it. Catholics, 
while giving to the second clause qualified adhesion, give to 
the first and third whole-hearted and active support. 


. 
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The attitude of English Nonconformists to the schools forms 
one of the most remarkable examples of contradiction between 
principles and practice. The common characteristic and essen- 
tial feature of the various dissenting sects, the point upon 
which one and all agree, is the contention that the church 
should be free from state control; whatever they differ about, 
on this they are united. Yet it is to the placing of 
religion under the control of the state—of the voters, that is, 
for they are now the source of power in the state—that all the 
efforts which they are so strenuously putting forth are tending. 
There is to be one national school.system, not without religion 
but with a religion from which everything that is disputed by 
any body of voters, however small—a religion that is manu- 
factured to suit the voters. This religion the state supports, 
over it it is supreme; from every other it withholds all help. 
Others it tolerates, but does not refrain from exacting money 
for the support of its own. This is clearly a state religion, and 
to support it is in fact a contradiction to the principles which 
made the first Nonconformist. 

The fact that purely secular and undenominational schools 
have had the financial support of the state, with all the advan- 
tages which that gives, while voluntary and religious schools 
have had up to the present to maintain themselves with inade- 
quate resources, has led many to take it for granted that the 
education imparted in the schools wholly supported by public 
money must be unexceptional. This, however, is not the judg- 
ment of those who are well qualified to judge. Sir John Gorst, 
member of Parliament for the University. of Cambridge and for 
many years Vice-President of the Board of Education, in his 
presidential address to the Association of Technical Institutions, 
has recently said that there were millions of children who from 
babyhood to the age of fourteen were drilled in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic upon a system the result of which was that 
when .they attained that age, and were finally dismissed from 
school, they could neither read, nor write, nor cipher. There 
were millions of children and young persons now upon whom 
all the enormous sums annually spent out of the rates and taxes 
upon elementary education had been absolutely thrown away. 
The whole object of education had been mistaken; the natural 
propensities of the children were crushed, and they were made 
into a quiet, orderly, stupid class without individuality, without 
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any desire for knowledge, without: any power to do anything 
practical or to be of any use... 

Nor is Sir John Gorst the only censurer r of the state sys- 
tem of education. Dr. Armstrong, ‘professor of Chemistry at 
the City and Guilds of London Central Institute, declares the 
results. obtained by the much-belauded London School Board a 
grave peril to the city. .He declares the elementary education 
as given in their schools to have been of no use; that all who 
have seriously considered the system condemn it as unpracti- 
cal; that a race of desk-ridden emasculates is being formed. 
The belief in the dignity of manual labor among those who are 
destined. to perform it is fast disappearing. The absolute 
failure to understand. what is desirable in elementaty education 
he declares to be: proved by the Report for 1903 in the 
examination held for scholarships at the disposal of the School 
Board of London. A more ghastly farce could not well be 
imagined. The report on the School Training and Early Em- 
ployment of Lancashire Children, issued by the Board of Edu- 
cation, is full of deplorable revelations. To, quote a few words 
from this: ‘It seems plain that whatever else the schools may 
do they cannot yet be said to quicken the intelligence of the 
children generally. . . . Though the boys and girls have 
learnt reading, writing, and arithmetic, and a crowd of other 
subjects, yet they do not read, still less do they write, and 
they are perplexed by any calculation which is not expressed 
in the forms to which they have grown familiar.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the schools, although organ- 
ized by the best intelligence and supported by all the resources 
of the nation, have failed in securing efficiency even for the 
merely materialistic aims which as now constituted form their 
raison d'étre, inasmuch as definite religious education has been 
excluded. When we bear in mind, too, the fact that the phy- 
sique of large masses of the people has so deteriorated as to 
constitute a national danger and to demand the appointment 
of a royal commission to investigate into its causes, it cannot 
be said that progress is so evident under what are supposed 
to be up-to-date methods as to justify the contempt of our 
forefathers which is so prevalent. In Russia eighty per cent. 
of the people are absolutely illiterate, yet its peasantry are 
strong and vigorous, and the nation itself, as many think, only 
too powerful. 
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In Ireland, too, the subject of education has been widely 
discussed. There, however, it is to the University question that 
attention has been called. Primary education, through the 
strong religious sense of the Irish people, may be looked upon 
as fairly well settled. After many long years, however, the 
higher education still remains ‘unsettled. Captain Taylor, whose 
efforts for harmony between landlord and tenant were so suc- 
cessful, attempted to render a like service for bringing to 
an end this long contention. He tried to bring together Cath- 
olics and Churchmen and Presbyterians to a conference similar 
to the land conference. Promises of attendance were made, 
but for one reason or another not kept, and everything prom- 
ised failure. Then Lord Dunraven made proposals, which were 
accepted by the Catholic bishops. Then Trinity College be- 
came alarmed, and offered special privileges to Catholic stu- 
dents. This offer was rejected by Cardinal Logue with but 
little ceremony. High hopes were entertained of the govern- 
ment being favorable. In fact, the proposals of Lord Dun- 
raven were generally supposed to be the very same as: the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had suggested. But the hopes so far 
have come to nothing. A few days before Parliament opened 
Lord Londonderry declared that the government had no inten- 
tion of establishing a university for Catholics, and the speech 
from the throne made no mention of the subject. The un- 
yielding hostility of the Irish Conservatives is still too strong, 
although Mr. Balfour several years ago declared the claim of 
Catholics to be just. The fiscal controversy, too, precludes 
any attempt this session to enter upon so thorny a matter. 
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BY JOSEPH F. WYNNE. 


m=O lovely of her,” said the first beneficiary of good 
= fortune. 

“Yes, very kind indeed,” said the second. 
They were two young girls, clerks in the great 
como §«6dry-goods house of Bertram, Salter & Co., and 
tage were v dlscubaling the invitation just given by one of its 
rich patrons for both of them to spend a week of their approach- 
ing fortnight’s summer vacation at her splendid country 

house. . 

The rich woman was a member of one.of those associations 
known -as “Fresh Air Societies,” charitable organizations. whose 
special work is to give summer outings to the poor and sick. 
The dry-goods clerks belonged to neither class in strict sense, 
but they were certainly well tired out and with their slender 
earning not far above need; so since their assiduity and patience 
had pleased the lady, on an impulse of special generosity she 
had asked them to make the visit at her summer home. 

Mabel Farley and Ella Caraher wondered if they had not 
been translated into dreamland—or story-book land, which is 
about the same—when they found themselves a few weeks later 
domiciled at ‘‘ Woodmere” as guests. They were treated with 
all the kindness and burdened with none-of the formalities of 
the ordinary aristocratic visitors at the place, so of course they 
could enjoy all thoroughly. The servants were inclined to be 
covertly “uppish” towards them at first, resenting service to 
those they thought their equals if not inferiors, but the simple, 
unpretentious girls soon won from them a better feeling and 
the happy week passed swiftly to closing. 

The young visitors had come on Tuesday wisi were to leave 
the same day of the following week. Sunday coming in between 
brought a dilemma and their first embarrassment. 

‘It happened that both the girls were Catholics; their enter- 
tainers were not, if we except those important functionaries the 
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cook and stable-man. On Saturday evening the hostess an- 
nounced : 

“Mr. Emery has just telephoned that he will be detained 
over-night in the city. His sister, Miss Constance, is to come 
out with him and wishes to delay until to-morrow. They have 
arranged for a yacht ride on Long Lake, and, so as not to 
break in too far on the day, we are to take the carriage at 
eight and ride out to Riverpoint to meet them. How does a 
nine-mile drive and a day’s cruise among the islands suit: you, 
girls?” 5 . 

Of course the two young visitors were delighted at the 
prospect. Just at the time they were the only guests; Mrs, 
Emery, knowing that her usual associates were not all so 
democratic as to be willing to accept shop-girls, or saleswomen, 
as intimates, had tactfully arranged to entertain them alone. 
But scarcely had they in chorus uttered exclamations of 
enthusiastic approval, when Ella Caraher’s face clouded, and as 
Mrs. Emery left the room for a moment she said to her com- 
panion: 

“Oh! but, Mabel, you know we can’t go. It’s Sunday and 
we are to go over to Croton with cook, you remember. How 
oddly it just happens to be the Sunday of the month they 
have Mass there—I declare I was going to say I was sorry 
too, for that yacht ride would be just glorious. I was never 
on any boat but the ferry in my life—five minutes crossing 
that muddy little creek they call a river, over in town. But 
there’s no use crying over it, I suppose; Croton’s only a mile 
and a half from here, so we can’t count ourselves out of our 
duty there, of course. And oh! what a pity too, the Mass is 
at ten o'clock! If they only had it good and early!” 

Miss Mabel surveyed the speaker with a quizzical expression 
—a look that was half amusement and half interrogation as to 
her earnestness—then she burst into a loud laugh. 

“Well I really believe you mean it, you solemn-faced little 
preacher!’ My dear, devoted, walking catechism, I must just 
tell you at once that you speak for yourself here. I haven't 
the least notion in life of following your programme. I believe 
in going to Mass on Sunday and all that, of course, but I am 
not going to make any such sacrifice to do it. Miss that yacht 
ride to-morrow, and poke around all day, besides slighting Mrs. 
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Emery’s generosity, for the sake of an hour at that little barn 
of. a church with the cook and the stable-man? Well, I guess 
not—not if I know myself!” 

A look of pained surprise sprang into Ella Caraher’s soft 
eyes. ‘‘I am sorry for you, Mabel,” she said simply. ‘Here 
is Mrs. Emery. I will ask her to excuse me now.” 

Well-bred Mrs. Emery only elevated her eyebrows when 
Ella stated her case, and explained, as she did bravely, why 
she must deny herself the treat of the morrow. If a slightly 
contemptuous curve came to the lady’s mouth, it was involun- 
tary and unconscious. Keen-sighted Mabel noticed it, however, 
and congratulated: herself that she would not be reckoned 
among the stupid following so bound by formularies. 

Sunday passed for the girls as each had chosen. For Mabel 
it was truly a red-letter day in her life—as days of enjoymeat 
go. The weather was perfect, the sapphire sky and bluer 
waters rippling about the innumerable verdant isles, and the 
gull-like progress of the trim little craft, whose snowy Sails 
flapping in the fresh breeze reminded one of the handclapping 
of a glad child enjoying a lively gambol, all made a bright 
memory picture to carry through dull hours and tedious work. 
Then the dainty lunch, the chatter and laughter, the courtesy 
and attention of the refined company. Oh! it was all so 
delightful. No wonder the girl from the shop gave a sigh of 
satiety that night when her head touched the pillow. 

For Ella, the stay-at-home, the martyr of duty, the. interval 
had a very different filling. She went to Mass, and so far felt 
the satisfaction of duty-doing. But there her comfort and 
peace ended. The cook and the stable-man finding she was 
“one of them,” as they put it, treated her as such in every 
sense for the rest of the day. They knew she was alone, and 
not to let her suffer from loneliness determined to keep her 
company. This they did so faithfully that she had not a 
moment to herself, or of freedom from. talk she found neither 
congenial nor interesting in any way. So the day passed 
wearily amid the cook’s jargon of neighborhood gossip and the 
stable-man’s equally tiresome yarns and jokes. Ella was indeed 
glad when in early evening she was at last able to make her 
escape to her room and bed. She too sighed long as she sank 
upon her pillow, but from her the tribute was not to content. 
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The next morning, at late breakfast, Ella was introduced to 
the master of the house and his sister; the first a jolly gen- 
tleman, bidding every one good morning and good-by, almost 
in the same breath; as he hurried to make the station in time 
to catch his train for the city. 

Miss Emery was a marked contrast to her brother. She 
was stately and quiet, a woman of reserve and strong charac- 
ter.. She was several years the elder of the two; also much 
given to study, and a littérateur of note. She regarded Ella 
Caraher through her glasses curiously for some moments, as 
though she were a new problem she had happened upon, then 
said in a voice in keeping with her scrutiny: 

‘So you are the young lady who, they tell me, gave up 
the sail yesterday to go to church.” 

Ella blushed and made some confused reply, while Mabel 
smiled and thanked fortune that she had not made herself the 
butt of this sharp lady’s investigation and perhaps ridicule. 

“‘I-presume you are always as particular about such mat- 
ters, Miss Caraher,” the lady went on, still scanning the young 
face before her. ‘“‘ You are one of those rigid religionists, no 
doubt ?” 

Ella recovered herself now, and swiftly determined that, as 
she had asserted conviction and sense of duty by making the 
sacrifice of the day before, she would now take the further 
step of emphasizing her declaration of faith—as it suggested 
itself to her to designate it. 

“I am a practical Catholic, certainly, madam,” she answered 
steadily, “if that is what you mean. I always attend Mass on 
Sunday, as well as fulfil the other duties of my religion.” 

“Indeed!” said Miss Emery, nodding acknowledgment, and 
to the surprise of the two girls, who looked for a perhaps not 
altogether pleasant tournament of words, she said no more. 

The next day the young visitors were to leave toward, the 
close of the afternoon, The time for departure was now 
approaching, and having packed their valises and made a tour 
of the grounds, bidding adieu to choicest spots there, they 
were re-entering the house. Mrs. Emery and her sister-in-law, 
who were seated in conversation on the piazza, beckoned the 
girls toward them. 

“Miss Caraher,” said the latter lady when the two had 
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taken the seats nearby to which they were invited, “I have 
just been consulting with Mrs. Emery and she thinks you 
would not be averse to a change of occupation, and might 
accept a position I would offer you. I understand that you 
are fairly educated already, and by a little additional course I 
would have you make, you would be amply fitted to assist me 
as I would wish. I am going abroad for a year’s tour this 
coming autumn, and I would like to take you with me, as a 
sort of secretary and companion.” 

The notions clerk at Bertram & Salters sat dumbfounded. 
Her expression of blank bewilderment was so intense that the 
two ladies could not refrain from laughing outright. 

‘““You seem amazed, Miss Caraher,” Miss Emery went on, 
“but I take it you are willing to accept my offer. Mrs. Emery 
tells me that you are without near relatives and board in the 
city, therefore I assume that you are practically free in the 
matter. I will provide you with everything of course, and pay 
you -at least double the salary you have been receiving.” 

By this time astonished Ella was able to speak, though with 
tremulous voice, on the verge of tears of joy. 

“Q Miss Emery!” she said, “I can scarcely realize it. 
To travel—to be given such a position! Oh, it is too splen- 
did! I can hardly believe it possible that you should take me 
for such a place!” 

“Well, my dear girl,” said the lady who was henceforth to 
be her best and life-long friend, ‘I choose you for a very 
simple reason—none other than that you gave up yesterday’s 
pleasure to fulfil the duty of going to Mass. You see it hap- 
pens—or rather it is the kind dispensation of Providence—that 
I have but recently become a convert to the Catholic Church. 
It was because I too had to attend Mass yesterday that Mr. 
Emery stayed over for me. I went to an early Mass in the 
city and then came on to the lake. But I am only a child in 
the practice of my—of our religion, awkward and unaccustomed. 
I want a strong, true, devoted young Catholic beside me—one 
such as you have shown yourself to be. I intend when abroad 
to visit the Holy Father and famous shrines everywhere, and I 
know I shall both profit from and enjoy this in such company 
as yours. So then, my dear Ella, we’ll call it settled, I sup- 
pose. When you go to the city now you resign at the store; 
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then come back here, as soon as you can get your things 
together. I will myself instruct you how to take part with mé 
in my work, and will arrange to have you taught such techni- 
cal knowledge as you may require in connection. And now, 
my dear, we bid good-by,—I hope for a few days only.” 

Mabel Farley had been listening with strained ears during 
the conversation between Miss Emery and her fortunate com- 
panion. Mortification, jealousy, and anger so filled her heart 
that she could scarcely command herself to answer civilly Mrs, 
Emery’s kind inquiries as to whether they could not postpone 
departure until a later train or after tea, and the cordial invi- 
tation to come out to Woodmere again as soon as she could 
get another week’s freedom. 

So the two went back from their week of eventful termina- 
tion; Mabel Farley to resume her measuring off yards behind 
the busy counter of Bertram & Salter, while her friend, the 
“walking catechism,” as she had dubbed Ella, went away on 
her foreign tour and her after-life of cultured surroundings. It 
is not often well-doing is so visibly blessed in this world, but 
it is always yet more abundantly rewarded otherwheres. 
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We trust that not one of our read- 

ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN ers needs an introduction to the 
WORSHIP. author of Les Origines du Culte 

By Mgr. Duchesne. Chretien.* Mgr. Louis Duchesne 
would probably be named by the 
majority of impartial scholars as the greatest Catholic historian 
now living. He was formerly professor of history in the Cath- 
olic Institute of Paris, but was obliged to retire from that posi- 
tion as a result of one of the most disgraceful campaigns of in- 
tellectual despotism ever directed against any scholar. Under the 
patronage of the French government he was appointed head of 
the French school in Rome, where he still resides. The work 
which has been the chief reason of his scholarly reputation is his 
critical edition of the Liber Pontificalis, an achievement of such 
scientific erudition as to assure him for ever a place in the 
front rank of savants. More widely useful, however, and 
hardly inferior as an historical composition, is the work on 
Christian liturgy now brought out in English. The title of 
this volume, ‘‘The Origins of Christian Worship,” is slightly 
misleading, as the author himself remarks in the introduction. 
For the treatment is almost exclusively devoted to the Latin 
liturgies, and only by way of reference, comparison, or sum- 
mary sketch, is there anything of Greek or Oriental litur- 
giology. No one who knows aught of Mgr. Duchesne needs 
to be told of the vast amount of information, of the keen criti- 
cal insight, the just and judicious mind, and of the fine Cath- 
olic spirit manifested in this work. In a peculiarly happy 
manner the theme discloses the best gifts of the author’s 
genius—a devoted love for Catholic antiquity and the highest qual- 
ities of a modern scholar, The introductory section on “‘ Ecclesias- 
tical areas,” a summary of early church history which serves as 
a basis for the author’s researches, is a perfect model of an 
historical sketch. It is packed as full of matter as Lord 


* Christian Worship: Its Origin and Evolution. A Study of the Latin Liturgy up to the 
Time of Charlemagne. By Mgr. Louis Duchesne. Translated by M. L. McClure. New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co. 
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Acton’s Cambridge inaugural on “Modern History,” and is as 
brilliantly finished as Dr. Barry’s “ Papal Monarchy.” Succeed- 
ing chapters deal with The Mass in the East, The Roman and 
the Gallican Liturgies, Early Liturgical Books and Formularies, 
Christian Festivals, The Roman and the Gallican Rites for 
Mass, Baptism, Dedication of Churches, and Veiling of Virgins, 
Ordination, Vestments, Marriage, and the Divine Office. An 
Appendix of six supplementary studies closes the volume. 

It is a great temptation to cite afew specimens of Mgr. 
Duchesne’s critical acuteness and splendid scholarship; as, for 
example, his contention, in opposition to many liturgiologists, 
that the Gallican rite was not introduced into the. Church of 
Lyons from Asia Minor in the second century, but that it is 
substantially of Oriental origin and became established at 
Milan in the fourth century, whence, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of the Milanese court and of the frequent gatherings there 
of Oriental bishops, it spread so rapidly and so widely that it . 
became a formidable rival of the Roman usage, .and was ob- 
served, indeed, in some of the dioceses contiguous to the Apos- 
tolic City itself. Or again, a reviewer would fain linger upon 
the chapter on early liturgical formularies, so full is it of 
glorious erudition. Or, finally, it seems like a moral delin- 
quency to pass over without extensive mention the accounts 
of the Gallican and Roman Mass, for they are so well done 
that they stir the soul of any student who has ever known 
the least thrill of historical or antiquarian enthusiasm. But 
we are writing only a review, and not an article upon Mgr. 
Duchesne, and we can do no more than hint at the treasures 
of this work of his. We trust that every Catholic student of 
the higher departments of knowledge will procure this volume 
and become well acquainted with it. Not many books that 
appear in a generation are so thoroughly solid, permanently 
useful, and so deeply interesting. We cannot conclude this 
notice without the sorrowful reflection that this English edition 
appears under no Catholic auspices. The translation was 
made for an Anglican missionary body, the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. Must we confine our translations 
to worthless sermon-books and to absurd hagiographies, and 
allow the finest fruits of European Catholic scholarship to be 
brought to us by the hands of strangers? 
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In the «literature of higher criticism 
THE STORY OF . CREATION. now appearing from Catholic pens 
By Father Zapletal,0.P. a highly creditable, if not the vety 
jsmRceR aT eatS ps foremost; place must -be ‘assigned 
to the’ Dominicans. Their-school ‘at Jerusalem” is a centre ‘of 
splendid research’; their Révue Bibligue is the equal of any other 
Biblical ' periodical in the world; 'Pére’ Lagrange must be num- 
bered among the greatest living Scripturists; Pére Scheil de- 
serves fo be named with Winckler, Jensen, and Zimmeérn as an 
Assyriologist; Pére Rose occupiés a' position of honor among 
New Testament critics; arid now Pére Zapletal* shows himself 
to be a just and erudite Old-Testament scholar. His study of 
the creation-narrative of Genesis is very valuable as a piece of 
criticism, and eminently consoling for all of us who have been 
deploring the small number of Catholic names im. the illustrious 
roster of modern Biblical investigators. 

P. Zapletal in this small but precious volume discusses the 
double creation-account from both the literary. and historical 
points of view; he puts before us the various interpretations of 
the narrative, and‘ offers: an explanation of his own; and finally 
he fills out the historical: requirements of his task with a concise 
and illuminating review of:the cosmogonies of the nations among 
whom ancient Israel was situated. Like P. Lagrange and the 
Abbé Loisy, P. Zapletal admits that the Jews were deeply influ- 
enced by surrounding civilizations, especially that. of Babylonia. 
It is hardly possible to deny the traces of that influence in Gen- 
esis. Our author, however, seems to lean to the view that Babylo- 
nian ideas began to take root in Israel, not in the time of Abra- 
ham, nor yet in the period just before the exile, but under David 
and Solomon. This problem has an extremely important bearing 
on the general question of Babylonian influence, and we wish our 
author had gone into it a little more fully and critically. 

But while P. Zapletal would acknowledge Babylonian vestiges 
in the Old Testament, he rightly insists upon the transformation 
undergone by these ideas at the hands of the Hebrew writers. 
Babylon, Phoenicia, and Egypt have their creation-accounts, 
it is true, and to a large extent the author or authors of Gen- 
esis were familiar with them; but when a comparison is made 


“Le Réit de la Creation dans la -Genése expliqué d'aprés les. Découvertes les plus récentes, 
Par V. Zapletal, O.P.. Traduit de l’allemand par P. Meyer-Boggio de Stadelhofen. Paris: 
Félix Alcan. i 
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between the feeble polytheism: of)the non-Israelitish mythology 
and the’ sublime religious content of* Genesis, every ‘theory 
that would, make the latter essentially dependent upon the for- 
mer falls to pieces. . A sufficient natural explanation has yet to 
be devised. for the fact that a small tribe of .Hebrews’ existing 
amid polytheistic .peoples far older, richer, and more cultured 
than. themselves. could yet retain a pure belief in the. one true 
God; could even adopt the general scheme of a-polytheistic 
cosmogony, cleanse it of all futility and error, and-make it 
the vehicle of the sublime truth. that the Eternal. Spirit is one, 
and that all things that are have come from his creative -will. 
Precisely to convey -this truth is the object of Genesis, our 
author says. And he is right. ,It jis. time te put an end to 
“interpretations,” literal, epochal, idealistic, liturgical, and all the 
rest. Genesis, in its story of creation, means only one thing, 
and that is that God, the one Lord of heaven and earth, created 
the world. The. pictorial division into six days, each with its 
proper “work,” is nothing but a convenient framework, useful 
for but not: essential to the main purpose. A secondary intent, 
our author says, is to insist upon the observance of the Sabbath. 

We congratulate P. Zapletal upon this just; sensible, cautious, 
critical essay. We trust that he will continue to labor long in 
the fruitful field ‘he net chosen. 


In .a most intaoaphings values? of 

THE MYSTICS OF INDIA. ‘almost three hundred pages, Pro- 

By J. C. Oman. fessor Oman makes.us acquainted 

with the ascetics who have formed 

so prominent a. feature of the religious history of India. As in 

his previous publications, the author writes. engagingly on 

topics with which he is thoroughly familiar; bis pages are 

enlivened with numerous sketches and photographs, and his 

critical comment is mingled with. popular. description in what 
we should call a very happy and judicious proportion. 

The reader is introduced to the more. salient characteristics 
of Indian asceticism, or sadhuism, as presented in history; and 
also some of the Sadhus as they appear to-day. The under- 
lying principles of Hindu asceticism, and the main characteris- 
tics of the more prominent religious sects are outlined; and a 


* The Mystics, Ascetics, and Saints of India: A Study of Sadhuism; with an Account of 
the Yogis, Sanyasis, Bairagis, and other strange Hindu Sectarians. By John Campbell 
Oman. With Illustrations by William Campbell Oman. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1903. 
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summary sketch of the modifications and developments. of creed 
and worship during many centuries helps 'to.show how firm a 
grip the practice of bodily austerity has kept upon this people. 
Occasional parallelisms between -Hindus and ‘Christians are 
partly: illuminating and partly irritating, our author’s view of 
the relation of Manicheism to Catholicity being at best obscurely 
manifested, and his notion of the Christian doctrine about the 
necessity of the Passion ‘‘for the attainment of a great 
object otherwise unattainable even by the Deity Himself” 
being not. at all correct. Professor Oman writes in such a 
calm, good-natured, eclectic style, however, that nothing in tke 
way of misrepresentation can be voluntary; and it must be 
confessed. that most of the innuendoes and quiet thrusts in 
which he indulges lack neither. pointedness nor justification. 
These. favors are: distributed very impartially, moreover, hitting 
sometimes Eastern and.sometimes Western /agutrs. 

The book does bring before us very vividly the extraordin- 
ary penances self-inflicted by the Yogis and other mendicant 
orders. That for general nobility and high-mindedness they 
are not to be compared with our own ascetics will be clear to 
any one familiar with both types; but if ingenuity and ferocity 
of penitential exercises were to be employed as the ultimate 
canon of. sanctity, the most. extraordinary of Christian saints, 
helped out by all the resources of popular fablé and supersti- 
tious. imaginations, could never rank with these naked wretches 
who hang head-down -over smoky fires, sleep and walk on 
sharp. spikes, wear a quarter-ton of iron chains, stand on one 
leg with the other curled about the waist, tie their bodies and 
limbs into ‘‘ something, resembling a reef-knot and: clove-hitch 
combined,” .khang. themselves up by iron hooks run through 
their muscles, throw themselves from, precipices, stand on one 
leg until.the other. becomes paralyzed and shrunken, hold their 
arms stretched - out or interlocked overhead until they grow 
permanently into that posture, pluck out the roots of every 
single hair in the head, burn and cut their flesh, feed upon 
human bodies and filth, go naked: both summer and winter, 
bury themselves in graves for weeks, and .perform various other 
edifying and interesting feats, too numerous if not too horrid 
to mention. Of course no one ‘‘saint” does all these things; 
the honors are distributed throughont the various “ religious 
orders” and among many thousands of individuals. But 
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the degree to ‘which such penances have been developed, 
and the undoubted respect and reverence for these heroes 
aroused and maintained in the popular mind, impresses two 
things very forcibly on our consciousness: that the Catholic 
Church’s work in restraining penitential excesses is one of her 
divinely guided activities; and that to have satisfied the insa- 
tiable wonder-lust of the multitude must always remain but a 
poor gauge of a man’s surpassing holiness. - So, taken all in all, 
Mr. Oman’s book may teach us not a little. 


Among recent “Browning Books” 

BROWNING IN MATTERS comes a group of four lectures* 

OF FAITH. originally delivered at the sessions 

By J. A. Hutton. of a winter Sunday evening class. 

The writer aims not at the pre- 

sentation of a new, or even of a deep, estimate of the poet, 

but at the simple urging of various aspects of his religious 

message. So clear and simple is the style, so impressive is the 

earnestness, so timely are the lessons of this volume that room 

for it must be found among the straightforward and practical 
inducements to the patient study of Browning. 

“The Case for Belief” puts the poet forward as the real 
friend of those whose minds refuse to surrender to arguments 
for faith in God. His “bracing treatment of the human soul 
in all its nineteenth century moods,” his “interpretation of 
those facts in the human situation which seem inconsistent 
with the sovereignty of a just and loving God,” his “strenuous 
search for and discovery of God in all and through all and 
over all,” these are the points represented as making him the 
great apologist of these days, “the man of God to our peculiar 
age.” The lecture is built around a somewhat unusual inter- 
pretation of Bishop Blongram’s speech as a serious defence of 
faith; and whether or not we agree as to the likelihood of 
this theory, at any rate we are interested in the consideration 
of it. 

The second lecture cites Cristina and -Caponsacchi’s story as 
illustrative of Browning's teaching on conversion—that, though 
we live under the constant tyranny of our past, yet as a tide 
overcomes the wind and compels the waters its way, so does 


* Guidance from Robert Browning in Matters of Faith. By John A. Hutton, M.A. 
Edinburgh: Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier. 1903. 
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the pressure of the living God interrupt and turn the drift of 
heredity and of misdeeds, and give us moments 


“When the spirit’s true endowments 
Stand out plainly from its false ones, 
And apprise it, if pursuing 
Or the right way or the wrong way, 
To its triumph or undoing.” 


The third lecture indicates passages—Rabdi Ben Ezra, 
Ferishtah’s Fancies, the lines of the old Pope in The Ring and 
the Book, and others—voicing the doctrine that “Life is the 
pressure which brings the wine from grape, the soul from the 
flesh,” and so helping us to face less hopelessly the mystery of 
evil. The last lecture pictures Browning clingjng to the Incar- 
nation of God in Christ as a drowning man clings to a life- 
belt. To evidence the truth of the portrait Christmas Eve and 
Saul are skilfully drawn upon: 


“For the loving worm within its clod 
Were diviner than a loveless God 
Amid His worlds, I will dare to say.” 


~“Q Saul, it shall be 
A Face like my face that receives thee; a man like to me 
Thou shalt love and be loved by, for ever; a Hand like this 
hand 
Shall throw open the gates of new life to thee! See the Christ 


stand.” 
The Rev. Father Walsh’s little 


WOMAN. book, Woman,* is a volume of 

By Father Walsh, S.J. prudent counsel addressed chiefly 

to wives and mothers. Though, 

in deference to Scriptural precedent, he abstains from the use 

of the term /ady, he speaks to what, in the author’s atmos- 

phere, are designated as the better classes. His instructions on 

religious duties and practices, joy, gladness, and cheerfulness, 

frugality and industry, almsdeeds, marriage, and supervision of 

a household, are, as might be expected, applications of moral 

principles and religious teaching, rather than detailed advice 

for specific occasions. Like his distinguished Irish confrére, 

Father Finlay, who recently visited us, he looks with disap- 
* Woman. By the Rev. Nicholas J. Walsh, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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proval on the movement for a higher education of women. He 
supports his opinion with ‘citations from Fénelon. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Fletcher, an English Catholic lady who has published two 
notable books for the instruction of girls of to-day, would find 
in this book indications of “a fondness for the point of view 
that has regarded ignorance as the handmaid of innocence—a 
point of view which is a legacy from the eighteenth century, 
and which had no place in the thought of earlier days.” He 
charitably suppresses the name, though he brings forward the tes- 
timony, of a maligner of her sex who wrote: ‘‘ Women never 
know anything thoroughly; so the little they do know makes them 
proud, disdainful, talkative, and adverse to everything serious.” 


» Philosophy has given as many an- 
THE NATURE OF GOOD- swers to the question, What is 
NESS. By Prof. Palmer. goodness? as to What is truth? 
Professor Palmer’s reply is, in. the 
main, framed on Spencerian lines.* He distinguishes between 
extrinsic goodness, “ found when an object employs an already 
constituted wholeness to further the wholeness of another,” and 
intrinsic goodness, “the fulfilment of function in the construc- 
tion of an organism.” The elements of personality, self-con- 
sciousness, self-direction, self-development, are successively 
treated in their bearing upon personal.goodness. Proceeding to 
an examination of the tendeney to self-sacrifice, Professor Pal- 
mer offers a tentative analysis of it and of its relation to self- 
development. He finds an inkling of the solution to the problem 
in the fact that man is not only an individual, but also a com- 
ponent of the social organism. The highest form of goodness 
in conduct is to be found when the goodness is unconsciously 
done. ‘‘ Before goodness can reach excellence, it must be ren- 
dered habitual.’’ Among the references suggested by Professor 
Palmer on the various topics of: the book we do not see Aqui- 
nas’ Ethicus. Yet there Professor Palmer would have found 
many of his views anticipated, and light that would have 
helped him to classify some of the knotty points which he has 
left unravelled. On the other hand, the student brought up on 
St. Thomas will be helped by the ideas‘he finds: here en 
to man as a unit in the social organism. 


* The Nature of Goodness. By George Herbert Palmer, Alford Professor of Philosophy i in 
Harvard University. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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The late: Canon: -Carter was an 

- LIFE OF CANON CARTER. Anglican dignitary whose long and 
Edited by W. H. Hutchings. very noble life was spent in en- 
deavoring to arouse a deeper de- 

votional spirit in the Church of England, in promoting Ritual- 
istic sistethoods and the various works of charity connected 
with them, and incidentally, we may add, in trying to prevent 
his disturbed co-religionists from advancing toward Rome, on 
the’ one hand, and from falling into Broad-Churchism and infi- 
delity,on the other. Mr. Hutchings’-biography * of a man thus 
octupied is naturally an interesting volume. It is interesting 
chiefly as ‘the record of a devout soul which clung fast to the 
memories of Catholic sanctity when much of their sabstance was 
but dimly apprehended. It is touching to be told that Canon 
Carter had a special love for the Blessed Sacrament, that ‘he 
strove for a ritual: of becoming dignity, that he felt the power 
of Mary’s heavenly purity, and that he appreciated the value 
and divine institation of confession. This is touching, we say, 
for such a man must feel a stranger in a church where all these 
divine Catholicities are either ridiculed by the rank and file of 
his fellow-believers, or regarded with sullen suspicion by his 
ecclesiastical superiors. Touching, too, because in such a posi- 
tion one must strike a compromise. Catholic affirmations he 
wishes to accept, yet Anglican denials he cannot wholly reject. 
Hence: such -declarations as that drawn up by Liddon, Bright, 
and Carter on the subject of confession. It is, they say, a divinely 
appointed means for forgiving sin. It is, secondly, a means 
never abandoned by the Church of England. Yet, they con- 
clude, it ‘is a thing not to be insisted upon, although a clergy- 
man may on occasion ‘‘move” a penitent’s mind towards the 
subject. Suppose this anaemic method of preaching Christ’s 
sacramental institutions were applied to baptism? Canons Lid- 
don, Bright, and Carter would shudder at the thought. No, 
they would protest, there can be no entering into the king- 
dom of’ God without this one means thereunto ordained by 
Christ. Why then any forgiveness of sins without the one 
means similarly instituted ? Again, as to invocation of saints. 
Invocation, say Pusey and Carter, is wrong. Comprecation is the 


* The Life and Letters of Thomas Thellusson Carter, Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and for 
Thirty-six Years Rector of Clewer. Edited by the Rev. W. H. Hutchings, ALM. New York: 
Iongmans,.Green & Co. ‘1903. 
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proper thing. That is, we may not ask the saints to pray for 
us,,but we may ask God to allow the saints to pray for us. 
Dread of Rome as a church;to submit to, but a love of Rome 
as ,a church to. imitate, lead fine souls and good minds into 
curious perplexities. . 

Canon Carter was exceedingly disturbed by the ravages of 
higher . criticism -in the..Anglican Church. He had-a part in 
drawing up a declaration against it which is of the. rigidest 
conservatism. . Indeed, some of the theses formulated. there 
should be. seriously modified, if we are to give any place to 
conclusions of modern learning which seem well established. 
In-all- things Canon Carter looked to antiquity, and endeavored, 
according to his light, to base his life upon the ancient church. 
It is pitiable to a Catholic reader of his life that he did not 
see the Church which is the sole legatee of antiquity, the heir 
of all the ancient beliefs, and the still fruitful mother of primi- 
tive sanctity. 


, This volume on Aristotle,* the lat- 
ARISTOTLE. est issue in Alcan’s. Les Grands 
By M. Piat. Philosophes, is recommended both 


by the series of which it is a part 

and by the author’s name upon its title-page. M. Claudius 
Piat needs no introduction to students of philosophy. His studies 
of free-will and personality, and his work as editor of the series 
just mentioned, to which he has contributed an earlier volume 
on Socrates, have. raised him to high rank among living phi- 
losophers, and guarantee thoroughness and sincerity in every 
production of his pen. It is understood that these studies upon 
the great philosophers are not biographical but rather are 
critical expositions of systems of thought. Accordingly, the 
present volume is a full exposé -of Aristotelianism, its general 
headings being Nature, Being, the Soul, and Human Acts. Un- 
der these main divisions are chapters upon the well-known 
features of the peripatetic philosophy; for example,.on the 
categories; .on movement and. the Primus motor, on sensation, 
thought, and will; on. the individual, the family, and the state. 
Scattered through. these extensive details of expository study 
are many- keen criticisms and hints upon wider philosophical 
interests than those immediately connected with the author’s 
subject. Thus, for example, M. Piat tells us that with all Aris- 
*Les Grands Philosophes. Aristotle. Par M. Claudius Piat. :Paris: Féh» Alcan. 1903: 
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totle’s insistence upon the sovereignty of will, the great possi- 
bilities of educating it, and the extensive province of moral 
responsibility, strict Aristotelianism involves a doctrine of ne- 
cessity by reason of its postulate of a rational good which the 
will is. bound to ‘seek. This fault of the master, Thomas of 
Aquin avoids by deploying the volitional activity into a region 
of dim vision where we cannot perceive the relation of our free 
acts to. their ultimate end, and consequently cannot be necessi- 
tated by that end. There is a concluding chapter of great 
value, though it is all too short, on the progressive development 
of Aristotelian naturalism and its growing divergence from the 
idealistic schools proceeding from Plato. 


We are not easily pleased in the 
LENTEN SERMONS. matter of sermons, and on occasion 

By Father Graham. we have expressed in these review- 
pages some sharp criticisms of ser- 

mon-literature. But we read with pleasure Father Graham’s 
seven sermons* for Lent, and we pronounce them commendable 
and good. Their tone is dignified, their style excellent, the 
motives they insist upon are sensible, the appeals they present 
are straightforward and sincere. They contain not a fantastic 
line, not one exaggerated sentiment, and they are absolutely 
free from secondary, tertiary, or any other ‘degree of subsidiary 
religiosity. God, Christ, and the immortal soul of man are their 
theme, and simple, strong, and direct is the presentation of it. 
One correction alone we would suggest—namely, that there 
should be more attention given to the dignity of the human 
soul. To make men know the supreme beauty and nobility of 
the God-image within them is to make them hate sin, to love 
virtue and to be devoted to their Creator and Redeemer. Men 
love religion when religion is made manly, and they respond 
with alacrity to such inspiring motives as duty to God, loyalty 
to Christ, and sovereign respect for themselves. Americans es- 
pecially love such preaching. As freemen the very air they 
breathe is. charged with the sense of honor, dignity, responsi- 
bility; and when these are woven into their religion, they in- 
stinctively lay hold upon religion as something noble, virile, 
and fit for sturdy characters. Father Graham could have made 


* Non Serviam : A Lenten Course of Seven Sermons on the Subject of Mortal Sin. By 
Rev. W. Graham. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. 
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more use of such appeals, especially in the sermons on Mortal 

Sin and on Drunkenness. With the deficiency. thus indicated 

made good, this little volume of sermons . would be near per- 
fection. 7 

Regarding the *‘ state” of religious 

ELEMENTS OF RELIGIOUS there is a great deal in theology 

LIFE. that is speculatively interesting; 

By Father Humphrey, S.J. and a great deal in canon law 

that is practically useful for those 

concerned. Both the theological speculation and the canonical 

legislation on the subject will be found in convenient form in 

Father Humphrey’s “ Elements.” * 

Possibly it is beyond human capacity to make such a tiiek 
interesting, but at least a step towards it would be taken by 
more care for English idiom. Sentences like: “It does not 
. follow that the state is ordained in order to external actions 
only,” and “The state of perfection is ordained in order to 
perfection,” may be -excellent Latin, but they are deplorable 
English. 

Any mere priest who reads this book will wonder if he 
is admitted among the elect at all. For Father Humphrey 
says of such: “Inferior pastors and priests in cure of , souls, 
although by force of law their position may seem to possess 
stability, yet looking to the fact of the absence of any bond or 
even purpose of perpetual permanence in their benefices, they 
cannot be said to enter on a state.. They rather hold for a 
time being a ministry, an office, or an ecclesiastical dignity.” 
Nothing, mind you, of the priesthood of Jesus Christ; nothing 
of the august association with the Deity permitted to the 
priest, and to the priest alone; nothing of the sacred state of 
the apostolic ministry; no, but the mere priest being only an 
ecclesiastical functionary, cannot be allowed the dignity of any 
sort of “state.” We can imagine the indignation with which 
Cardinal Manning would read such words, he who held so 
firmly that the priesthood of the Son of God was exalted 
above all other states, and that it laid upon those called to it 
a supreme obligation to be holy, and a grievous responsibility 
to practise every religious virtue and to follow every evan- 
gelical counsel. 


* Elements of Religious Life. By William Humphrey, S.J. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 1903. 
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There are many grave, respectable, 
‘CLERICAL EDUCATION. consérvative mén who think that 
By Father Zocchi. any attempt to introduce new 
ns methods into our seminaries’ is 
semi-heretical; that to study theology historically is danger- 
ous; that to depart in the least from scholastic philosophy is 
to be infiltrated with Kantism; that to cultivate the critical 
spirit in exegesis is un-Catholic; and that to develop in future 
priests personal initiative and the desire to mingle intimately 
with the people, is a horrid innovation. Such as are of these 
opinions will read with pleasure a book* on clerical education, 
by the editor of the’ Civil/ta Cattolica. It deserves to be placed 
by the side of that other classic of conservatism, Pére Fon- 
taine’s /nfiltrations Protestantes et le Clergé Frangais. 


We have here a little booklet ft 
A MISSIONARY IN THE of vigorous counsel, given by a 
FAMILY. pastor to his people, which we 
_ By Rev. J. F. Noll. doubt not will do a great deal of 
good. The chapter headings indi- 
cate pretty nearly the entire field of pastoral care: What it is 
to be a Catholic; Fallen-Away Catholics; Church Support; 
Unity in the Parish; Mixed Marriages; the Parochial School, 
etc. These topics are treated. in the manner of familiar talks 
in a sturdy, straightforward style and with a vast amount of 
good sense. Earnest zeal is back of every word, and love for 
souls gives power to every page.. The English is uniformly 
good; such a slip as this in the very first sentence of the 
book being so rare as to be readily pardoned: ‘‘ Every pastor 
realizes how difficult it is to make his people real spiritual.” 
We would suggest, too, that the author in estimating the num- 
ber of Christian martyrs in the first three centuries at ten 
million is misled into an egregious exaggeration. 


' The South has produced some no- 

POETS OF THE SOUTH. ble poets and a considerable part 
By F. V..N. Painter. of the best American verse. A 
volume, therefore, of selections from 

the singers of Dixie is sure to be good;{ and for such a vol- 


“De U' Education du Jeune Clergé. ‘Traduit del'Italien du P. Zocchi par Elie Philippe. 
Paris: H. Oudin. 1903. ' 

+A Missionary in the Family. By Rev. J. F. Noll. Published by the Author, New 
Haven, Indiana. 

t Poets of the South: A series of Biographical and Critical Studies, with Typical Poems. 
By F. V.N. Painter. New, York: American Book Company. 
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ume Mr. Painter has our thanks. He has given us specimens 
of ‘the finest work :of Poe, Hayne, Timrod, Lanier, and Father 
Ryan; true Southern ‘spirits: all of them, chivalrous, high-souled, 
and sentimental, whose very existence in this land of strenuous 
trade is a tribute to the American character, and whose work 
is creditable to the literature. of English speech. Except for a 
few words in the sketch of Father Ryan, wherein Mr. Painter 
shows himself hardly capable of understanding the poet-priest’s 
religion, this little book of selections is highly commendable and 
will serve a useful purpose. We should say as a tribute to the 
good taste of the compiler that he includes in his collection 
Sidney Lanier’s lovely offering to our - Lord, ‘‘ The Crystal,” 
and the same writer’s marvellous poem, “ Sunrise,” one of the 
greatest compositions in the language. 


We have on previous occasions 

HENNEPIN’S NEW DIS- called the attention of our readers 

COVERY. to the remarkable work being done 

Edited by Thwaites. in American historical investiga- 

tion, and now the republication 

of A New Discovery of a Large Country in America,* by A. C. 

McClurg & Co. of Chicago, more than forms additional evidence 

of this energetic and commendable labor. When we say that 

the editor of the present work is Reuben Gold Thwaites, we 

have said that it is done with the most exacting care and the 
highest grade of erudition. 

This “New Discovery” of Father Louis Hennepin, the 
Récollet, is a most valuable work concerning many of the 
geographical features of the northern and central United States, 
of the enterprises of La Salle, and of the life and manners of 
the North American savages when they first came into contact 
with the white man. 

But in many of its personal details and in the statement of 
Father Hennepin that he made the journey down the Mississippi 
to the Gulf it is untrustworthy, and has been the cause of much 
controversy and discussion among historians. Charlevoix, Kalm, 
Bancroft, and Parkman all maintained that the account was 
false; so also in the beginning. did the historian Shea. The 
last named afterwards sought to exculpate Father Hennepin 
and throw the blame on some unscrupulous editors and pub- 


* A New Discovery of a Large Country in America. By Father Louis Hennepin. Edited by 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. 2vols. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
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lishers. But the present editor,,.Mr. Thwaites, says “a careful 
comparison between Louisiane” (Father Hennepin’s first publica- 
tion) ‘‘and its successors leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that, 
as Shea originally held, the blame must rest upon the shoulders 
of Hennepin quite as much as upon those of his publishers.” 

In 1698 an English version of Father Hennepin’s travels 
was published in-London. A reissue of the same’ appeared 
within a year, and from this second edition the. present work’ is 
taken. The work, moreover, contains a thorough bibliography 
of Father Hennepin, compiled by Mr. Paltsits, of the Lenox 
Library, New York; and facsimiles of original title-pages, maps, 
and illustrations, together with a critical introduction,. aca and 
index by Mr. Thwaites.. 

The typographical work. in the volumes is of an excep- 
tionally high order. 

The reprint is a most valuable contribution to. the biblio- 
graphy of American history and an invaluable isan to every 
library. 

Letters from the. Beloved City* is 
LETTERS OF ACONVERT. a little collection of controversial 
ToS. B. letters written in Rome by an Eng- 
lish convert and addressed to an 
Anglican friend. What is most attractive in them is a deep 
and tender piety. There is a certain. persuasiveness in the ex- 
alted spirituality which the writer has found in Catholicity, and 
probably if his friend was induced by this correspondence to 
enter the church, it was due to the fervor of the author’s piety 
rather than to the strength of his arguments. For only the most 
elementary difficulties are dealt with, and these in the most 
elementary way. In fact the book can scarcely be called con- 
troversial. It more properly belongs to ascetic or homiletic 
literature, in our judgment. This passage struck us as about 
the best in the volume: the author refers to the priesthood 
as ‘“‘a power which we confess and acknowledge surpasses every 
earthly power, which, to my mind, is. even more miraculous than 
that Papal Infallibility at which the enemies of Christ murmur, 
and, like the Jews of old, call a claim equivalent to blasphemy. 
Inconsistent as ever, they will hold their peace if they see a 
pope baptize and absolve and consecrate, vet not if he defines 
doctrine and confirms the brethren !” 


“Letters from the Beloved City. To S. B. from Philip. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. ; ‘ 
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Mr. Henry Harland has been using 

MY FRIEND PROSPERO. his magic wand again. This time 

By Henry Harland. it is to conjure up a delicious bit 

of fiction from a charming valley 

of the Rampio in the mountains of northern Italy. My Friend 

Prospero* is the name he gives it. In the garden of an old 

Italian castle, with its terraced. lawns, metrical parterres, dark 

avenues of ilex, its sun-dial, fountains, statues, and balustrades, 
the scene is laid. 

A handsome young Englishman, John Blanchemain, with a 
decidedly interesting personality and no special purpose in life, 
finds himself sojourning indefinitely here under kind April 
skies, and chance brings a beautiful young woman to the.same 
place at the same time under similar conditions. A romance is 
inevitable, and Mr. Harland weaves it with an artist’s sure and 
conscientious hand. One knows the theme and sees the out- 
come from the beginning, but he falls at once under the spell 
of clever invention, ingenious situations, sparkling dialogue, and 
delightful comedy. 


There are several excellent _characterizations, besides the 


principal figures. Every one must love Annunziata, a bewitching 
little Italian maiden who lives. with her uncle, the parish 
priest, and who has imbibed perhaps too freely for her years 
of his learning and piety. Then there is a fine old fairy god- 
mother in the person. of Lady Blanchemain, John’s aunt, who 
made his future all too easy for young Prospero; but we must 
not question the wisdom of fairy godmothers.. 

The story ripples along as blithely as the Rampio itself. It 
is full of sunshine. and flowers and gentle-heartedness. John is 
a gay, droll fellow, and the mock seriousness of his bearing 
toward little Annunziata, who adores him, is one of the charms 
of the book. If Annunziata had been ten years older there 
might have been a different story to. tell. 

Don Ambrogio, the parish priest, is not the least interest- 
ing character in the book. He appears only twice in person, 
but his character is nicely defined through his opinions and 
beliefs as expressed by Annunziata. ‘‘On week days,” we are 
told, ‘‘he maintained a prodigious silence,” and the reason was 
that ‘‘a going clock may be always wrong, but a stopped 
clock is right twice a day.” 

There is a healthful atmosphere of reverence and discerning 

* My Friend Prospero. By Henry Harland. New York: McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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piety about this story’ which Catholic readers will not fail to 
observe. Mr. Harland writes as one who knows, and it is 
pleasing to' meet among modetn writers of fiction one who can 
touch upon’ matters pertaining to Catholic customs and belief 
without blundering. Some of Mr. Harland’s many admirers 
may be pleased to learn that ‘he is a convert to the Catholic 
Church. — : 


Mr.  Bartlett’s story * is an inter- 
JOAN OF THE ALLEY. . esting narrative based upon the 
By F. 0. Bartlett. lot of a great city’s poor. He 


; describes thoroughly well how 
readily and how dangerously socialistic fevers burn within 
the hearts’ of the’ toilers; he draws with commendable skill a 
type or two of submerged humanity; he shows that he is 
capable of pathos—highly capable, in fact; and as for the slang 
of the street, he has caught it with ludicrous exactness. We 
venture to think that Mr. Bartlett has a brilliant future as a 
writer of fiction. He is very true to life, and he is gifted with 
a rare sensitiveness both to life’s humorous and life’s sorrowful 
impressions which ought to give him a place among the very 
foremost in his craft. He must be somewhat more painstaking, 
though, in the mechanics of his art. The incident of little © 
Maggie in the present story is completely independent of the 
main action, and might as well be in any other book as in 
this. And then the happy :dénouement is altogether too sud- 
den. The ‘instantaneous change of the heroine from a fiery 
Jeanne d’Arc of the factory to a comely helpmeet for Denny 
Ryan is violently improbable and inartistic. Defects like these 
are conspicuous, but after all easily overcome, and we would 
fain forget them, so good is the general workmanship of Mr. 
Bartlett’s story. 
The Aristocracy of Healtht by 
ARISTOCRACY OF HEALTH. Mary Foote Henderson, the wife 
By M. F. Henderson. of ex-Secretary John B. Hender- 
son, is an exhaustive study on 
physical culture and the poisons which operate against physi- 
cal and moral strength. A glance at the table of contents 
shows the versatility of the writer: ‘‘ Longevity,” ‘ Mrs. 
Grundy,” “Tobacco,” “The Cocaine Habit,” ‘The Favorite 
* Joan of the Alley. By Frederick Orin Bartlett, Boston. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


+ The Aristocracy of Health. By Mary Foote Henderson. Washington, D. C,: The 
Colton Publishing Company. 
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Poisons and Heredity,” are a few among the many subjects 
discussed. The book covers a vast amount of material, and the 
author is evidently familiar with the best: authorities on her 
subject. Every report, pamphlet, or book of any value in. con- 
nection with: her subject has been quoted from by Mrs. Hen- 
derson. From one. point of view this is a decided merit; for 
there is no opinion so convincing as that of a specialist, and 
no argument ‘stronger than statistics. But numerous quotations 
have made a very lengthy book of Mrs. Henderson’s treatise, 
and it is doubtful if many readers will persevere to the end of 
its 772 pages of reiterated denunciation of tobacco and alco- 
hol. The chapters have been so arranged, however, that they 
can be read independently, and this fact, together with the 
attractive form in which the book has been . published, will 
insure its reaching a fair percentage of the public to whom it 
has a message. 

Mrs. Henderson’s book closes with a suggestion for a 
“national and international league for the advancement of 
physical culture.” A proposed constitution for the organization 
of such an association supplements the suggestion. 


The Louisiana Purchase and the 
LOUISIANA PURCHASE. Exploration, Early History, and 
By Hitchcock. Building of the West* is the title 
in full of a simple, scholarly nar- 
rative by Ripley Hitchcock. The subject has been discussed 
under four sub-divisions. The first part treats of the early 
Spanish and French discoverers, of the pioneer American set- 
tlers, and the final transfer of the territory to the United 
States government. A _ well-condensed summary: of the: famous 
Lewis and Clark expedition from the city of St. Louis to the 
Pacific Ocean is given in Part II. In the third part Pike’s 
explorations and the experiences of some of the great path- 
finders, such as Ashley, Wyeth, Bonneville, and. Fremont, are 
briefly touched upon. ‘The Building of the West” is the title 
of Part IV. In this the growth of industries, the distribution 
of public lands, and the secial and economic consequences of 
the purchase are discussed. A carefully compiled appendix 
gives statistics of the population, wealth, and history of the 
various States formed out of the Louisiana territory. 


* The Louisiana Purchase and the Exploration, Early History, and Building of the West. 
By Ripley Hitchcock. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
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Mr. Hitchcock states that the purpose of his book is “to 
afford a continuous and very simple narrative” of the purchase 
of Louisiana. With that object in view he has not “deemed 
it necessary or wise to enter at length into the diplomatic or 
political history of the purchase.” This is an omission which 
impairs the value of the book for the historical student. Nor 
has the author cited the texts of his authorities as frequently 
and explicitly as a special student would ask. However, a 
book must be judged with reference to the readers for whom 
it has been written. Mr. Hitchcock has written for the general 
reader, not for the historian, and his book is simple, direct, 
and accurate. 


The Century for March has as its frontispiece an interesting 
portrait of His Holiness Pius X. The portrait is the work 
of* George T. Tobin, done from a photograph of the Pope 
when as Patriarch of Venice he walked in the Corpus Christi 
procession. The portrait, together with another of His Holiness 
standing in front of the papal throne, accompanies a timely 
article by the well-known correspondent, William Cooke, on 
“Anecdotes of the New Pope.” 


To The Catholic Review of Reviews, the successor of The 
Review of Catholic Pedagogy, we extend a most hearty welcome 
and sincerest wishes for its success. The Review, as its name 
implies, will contain, besides original articles, a summary of the 
leading articles in all the principal magazines of this country 
and of the foreign periodicals, with a special view to those of 
Catholic interest and import. It includes, moreover, a Catholic 
literary index. In the three numbers published up to date the 
Review has made a very creditable showing, and covered the 
field which it marked out for itself with thoroughness and 
intelligence. The editors are Rev. Thomas E. Judge and Wil- 
liam Stetson Merrill. The publication office is 637 Harding 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
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The Tablet (6 Feb.): A leader on “The Bishop of Bristol 
and the Athanasian Creed” discusses Bishop Browne’s 
new method of getting rid of the damnatory clauses of 
the Athanasian Creed. The Oxford Correspondent, in 
the University Notes, reports nearly sixty Catholic lay- 
students at Oxford this term. Correspondence con- 
tinued on the propriety of bowing the head at the 
Elevation. 

(13 Feb.): Dom Maternas Spitz, O.SB., contributes an 
article on ‘‘ Catholic Progress in Equatorial Africa.” 
The Roman Correspondence notes further measures of 
the Holy Father in the reform of the Roman Congrega- 
tions, and intimates that important pronouncements, 
which will affect the clergy of the world, will soon be 
made. A summary of the bill for the suppression of 
the authorized teaching congregations in France is given. 
(20 Feb.): A translation of the Pope’s Encyclical on 
the Jubilee of the Immaculate Conception is printed in 
full. More correspondence from Fr. Thurston, S.]J., 
and others, on bowing the head at the Elevation. A 
description of the marriage ceremony of the Duke of 
Norfolk and Miss Constable Maxwell is given, together 
with a list of the bridal presents. - 

(27 Feb.): Under title ‘More Victims for M. Combes” 
the bill for the suppression of authorized teaching con- 
gregations in France is discussed. Rev. Herbert Lucas, 
S.J., contributes the first number of some papers on the 
Westminster Cathedral, in reference to the necessity of 
certain architectural changes in the edifice. The 
Roman Correspondent reports that the progress of reform 
in church music in Rome is slow, but that the Holy 
Father has declared that he is absolutely determined to 
attain the results specified in the Motu Proprio. The 
correspondent also reports a change in the mode of 
making cardinals; hereafter the cardinals are to be 
chosen on their merits, and not because they happen to 
occupy a certain office. 
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(5 March): The Roman Correspondent gives programme 
fer the celebration of the centenary of St. Gregory the 
Great at Rome, which will begin on April 6. A 
leading article on ‘‘ Socialism in Italy” discusses some 
articles on this subject by Signor Yamchelli, printed in 
the Rassegna Nazionale. The conclusion to be drawn 
from the correspondence on the question of bowing the 
head at the Elevation seems to be that the individual 
may suit his own devotion as to whether he shall look 
upon the Host or keep his head bowed. 








The Month (March): Rev. Sydney F. Smith contributes an 


interesting account of the peculiar and much-abused 
Spanish custom connected with the granting of Indul- 
gences, dispensations from fasting, etc., for the gaining 
of which the faithful are required, besides the ordinary 
conditions of prayer and contrition, to procure a “‘ Bula,” 
or certificate, on the payment of a nominal sum as an 
alms.. After outlining the history of the practice from 
its origin in the time of the Crusades till the present 
day, the writer undertakes a defence of the system from 
the charges of simony and laxity so frequently brought 
against it, and shows that though in practice it may be 
attended by abuses and misconceptions, the principles 
which underlie it are spiritually and morally sound, being 
those which underlie the granting and gaining of indul- 
gences throughout the Universal Church. 


International Quarterly (Dec.—-March): In a paper on Satire 


Rollo Ogden, editor of the New York Lvening Post, 
treats of the influence for good or for evil that may be 
wielded by the political satirist. Hoa. :C..:H. C. 
Wright, of Harvard, contributes an article on the Paris 
Commune of 1871; it contains a review of the political 
conditions of France at the time of the insurrection, 
together with a brief account of the working of the 
Commune. The social conditions of the early Teutonic 
peoples is discussed by W. J. Ashley, of Birmingham 
University, England. In an article entitled ‘‘ The 
American Scholar of the Twentieth Century,” a brief but 
very interesting estimate of Emerson’s spirit, work, and 
influence is given by William Morton Payne, of Chicago. 
The subject of animal consciousness is discussed by 
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Edouard Claparéde, editor of the Archives de Psychologie. 
He undertakes to answer the following questions: How 
has the discussion been revived? What interest can it 
have for science? Of what nature are the arguments 
employed by both sides? A very interesting article 
from the pen of Hon. Carroll D. Wright on Trade 
Agreements appears in this number. Mr. Wright shows 
that trade agreement is one of the best offsets to social- 
ism, and consequently deserves careful and considerate 
attention. Kentaro Kaneko, writing on our diplomatic 
‘relations with Japan, contends that the people of both 
countries “might work, hand-in-hand, on the Asiatic 
continent, and reap all the harvests of Chinese trade by 
their mutual support and reciprocal assistance.” 

The Commonwealth (Feb.): A. L. Lilley, vicar of St. Mary 
Magdalene’s, Paddington, notices at length a book on 
Americanism which has just been published by a French 
priest, M. Houtin. The author is said to feel that his 
narrative is but “the historical prologue to a great 
drama which is already beginning to unfold itself upon 
the stage of religious history.” This conception redeems 
the movement from being contemned for that uninterest- 
ing flaccidity proper to all things as seen by contempor- 
aries. ‘“‘If the critical and philosophic movements con- 
nected with the names of Loisy, Blondel, and Laberthon- 
niére, had not come to foreshadow a theological revolu- 
tion, Americanism would be unable as yet to justify its 
claim to the serious attention of the historian.” Owing 
to the apparent accident of a religious movement grow- 
ing naturally out of a new soil, alive with the instinctive 
appreciation of a new atmosphere, results have taken 
place which will either give the Roman Church the 
practical hegemony of the Christianity of the future, or 
leave her an abandoned hulk in the wake of human 
progress. The spirit of the movement expresses itself 
in the lack of a regret that America cannot attain to the 
uniformity which was the ideal of the old national 
European groups. That spirit springs from the recogni- 
tion by Catholicism of the psychological climate to which 
it has to accommodate itself in America. The extent 
of accommodation is not perhaps yet quite realized. 
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This and not insincerity explains the momentary con- 
fusion of some of the leading representatives. In America 
Catholicism shares the national confidence in the demo- 
cratic system, state education, and social activity of the 
_church. If a movement is to be judged by the tenden- 
cies of its greatest minds, then Bishop Spalding’s writ- 
ings justify M. Houtin’s estimate of Catholicism as some- 
thing which Europeans took to be identical with Liberal 
Protestantism. 

Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (Feb.): The editor, in a letter 
addressed to his Eminence Cardinal Steinhuber, prefect 
of the Holy Congregation of the Index, dutifully accepts 
the condemnation of his two little books. He expresses 
regret that, while the Congregation, in compliance with 

the counsel of the late Pontiff, allowed to three religious, 
whose books had been delated, an opportunity of satis- 
factorily explaining their views, the same paternal con- 
sideration was not extended to him. M. l’Abbé Denis 
pledges himself to continue, with the utmost loyalty and 
submission to authority, his efforts towards the liberation 
of Catholic doctrine from the false position in which he 
sees it placed with regard to science and history by some 
theologians “who do not sufficiently distinguish between 
authoritative teaching and those logical explications of it 
which enjoy their preference.”’——There is a third instal- 
ment of the ‘‘ Lettres Romaines.” As the correspondent 
wrote before the recent condemnation of Abbé Loisy’s 
works, he considered himself at liberty to show that M. 
Loisy’s exegesis ‘‘ relieves the theologians from the neces- 
sity of maintaining” that several statements of the 
Gospels, including some of our Lord’s own sayings, must 
be interpreted in a sense contradictory to their obvious 
meaning. 

Le Correspondant (25 Jan.): The article of M. René Lavollée 
on the new projects concerning the separation of the 
church and state gives a clear account of the Concor- 
dat, the opportune hour at which it was signed, and the 
benefits which it brought to France at the time of her 
return to union and peace with Pius VII. From those 
well-remembered scenes, when heaven and earth seemed 
to smile on France and the First Consul, the author 


. 
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leads us to the troubled times through which France is 
passing now. He paints in sad colors the dangers that 
would result from the abolition of the Concordat, and 
from the execution of such measures as have been pro- 
posed in the Chamber of Deputies during the last six 
months. A few examples will illustrate sufficiently the 
character of these new projects: the suppression of the 
appropriations for Public Wozship; the confiscation of 
buildings used for religious purposes or for the dwellings 
of ministers; the prohibition of church bells; the restric- 
tion of processions and the religious habit to the pre- 
cincts set apart for religious exercises; the penalty of 
fine and imprisonment for all priests who censure in any 
way a government official. Such is the liberty left to 
the clergy who under the Concordat were guaranteed 
their full. legal rights! After reading this article we 
say, with the author: “If there is an inauspicious 
moment for experimenting with a system which entails 
the separation of church from state, it is, without doubt, 
the present.” 

(1 Feb.): In one of the most interesting articles of this 
number M. Félix Klein gives us his views of persons 
and things, and the condition of religion in ‘‘ the land of 
the strenuous life.” The aspect of American life which, 
more than any other, seems to attract his attention, is 
the harmonious blending into one people of so many 
different nationalities. The author traces the peculiar 
assimilative power of America to three causes. The 
first of these is Religion, which binding men to God,. 
binds them also to one another. The second cause he 
finds in the schools. In these the child of foreign par- 
entage comes during his earliest years into close contact 
with American teachers and American school-fellows ; 
and as all the knowledge he receives comes to him from 
American sources through the medium of the English 
language, his ideas take forms quite different from those 
that prevail in the land of his forefathers. The third 
cause of this assimilative power is, according to M. 
Klein, the amelioration in the conditions of life. By far 
the greater number of emigrants, owing to the superior 
resources of the country, and the wider opportunities 
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for improvement, are in much better circumstances here 
than they ever could have hoped for in the old world. 
To these three causes, then, he attributes the fact that 
many different nationalities not only live amicably side 
by side but, after a short time, forget all racial preju- 
dice, and become enthusiastic and loyal Americans. 

a’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses (Jan.—-Feb.): M. P. 
Richard gives us a hitherto unknown page of the diplo- 
matic history of Leo X. This consists of a series of 
letters sent from the Papal court to various nunciatures 
in France, Spain, and Lombardy for the purpose of arous- 
ing a league of states strong enough to check the am- 
bitious designs of Francis I. upon the Italian peninsula. 
These letters are some of the earliest work of the Papal 
Secretaryship of State. . They disclose a curiously sincere, 
human, and undiplomatic tone, indicative of the begin- 
nings of international policy. P. Turmel gives in de- 
tail the post-Augustinian theology of the consequences 
of original sin. Augustine’s view of the deep corruption 
brought into human nature by the fall continued in the 
main victorious, but eminent theologians refused to accept 
so extreme a view, and divided the schools hopelessly 
upon such questions as: How far is death an effect of 
original sin? and Is not Augustine unjustifiable in his 
theory of the innate corruption of human nature? The 
debate was carried on between Thomist and Scotist, and 
was by no means terminated by the condemned propo- 
sitions proscribed by Pius V. 

Apologétique (16 Jan.): In view of the condemnation of 
Abbé Loisy, two of his contemporaries take occasion in 
this number to criticise both the writer and his methods. 
R. P. Fontaine attempts to establish a contradiction be- 
tween the interpretation Loisy gives to the Synoptistic 
Gospels and the interpretation given to the Pauline Epis- 
tles. In the second article, M. Gollier states Loisy’s posi- 
tion in regard to the New Testament, Revelation, found- 
ing of the church, and the institution of the sacramental 
system for the purpose of showing the justice of the 
action of the Holy Office. 

(16 Feb.): Apropos of the Encyclical, Motu Proprio, M. 
Verhelst contributes an article on church music. He 


. 
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appeals strongly for a return to the plain chant of 
Palestrina. 

Democratie Chrétienne (Feb.): This number contains a summary 
of two lectures on the relations of church and state de- 
livered by M. Leroy-Beaulieu at the University of Lille. 
The lecturer considers three different phases of these 
relations as they appear in history. First, there is a 
union of church and state, which may be called the con- 
dition of the past; second, there is a partial separation 
where the spiritual and political systems enter into con- 
cordats—this is the condition of the present; and, finally, 
there is the system of complete separation which, accord- 
ing to every indication, is to be the system of the future. 
France is not ready for it yet, but is rapidly tending 
toward it. M. L. Marnay writes an interesting article 
on the work of a temperance society in the town of 
Lassalle, and describes the influence that this work has 
had on the whole social question in the vicinity. The 
Italian correspondent gives reasons for believing that the 
Supreme Pontiff will offer such encouragement to the 
social movement as will enable it to make great progress 

"in the near future. An article on the “Social question ” 
reviews the support given to the reform movement by 
some of the leading men of France, such as MM. de Mun 
and Brunetiére. 

Etudes (5 Mar.): In a long but temperate article M. Paul 

Didon maintains the rights of the French Cardinals, the 
Archbishops of Paris and Rheims, to protest against the 
legislation forbidding religious congregations to teach. 
The project of M. Combes is shown to violate several 
articles of the Concordat, five of the Declaration of 
Rights, as well as the laws of 1850 and of 1875. 
M. Ferdinand Tournier continues his account of Mgr. 
de Prat, Archbishop of Clermont, and his patronage of 
the Jesuit fathers at the time of the Council of Trent. 
M. Paul Bernard discusses the value of mountain air as 
a cure for tuberculosis, and the treatment to be pursued 
with patients. M. Joseph Burkes contributes a com- 
mendatory notice of M. Cordier’s recent work on the 
relations of China with the Western powers. 

Science Catholique (Feb.): Contains the first instalment of an 
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article by Dr. Laucher on “St. Jerome and the Inspira- 
tion of the Deutero-Canonical Books,” in which the 
writer discusses at length the views of that learned 
doctor and Scripture scholar in reference to the Deutero- 
Canonical books and parts of the New Testament. 
After an examination of the evidence the writer arrives 
at the conclusion that, though from a theoretical and 
critical point of view St. Jerome gave expression to the 
doubts and difficulties existing in his time as to the 
canonicity and inspiration of these books, yet in prac- 
tice he always made use of these books as the in- 
spired word of God, thus bearing testimony to the 
apostolic tradition as preserved from the beginning in 
the belief and practice of the Church of God. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Feb.): Rev. J. Bloetzer begins a 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Anglicanism on the Way to 
Rome?” in which he undertakes to point out the causes 
which have led so many English Protestants to embrace 
the Catholic religion since the beginning of the Oxford 
Movement. The data are drawn almost exclusively from 
the writings of prominent converts which have been 
embodied in two works, namely, Roads to Rome and 
Spencer Jones’s England and the Holy See. Fr. Wass- 
man, S.J., contributes a brief criticism of Dr. Kass’s 
The Faculty of Orientating in Birds and Insects—a work 
which professes to answer the question: By what sense or 
faculty are birds and insects guided in finding their 
way? The reviewer declares it to be a truly scientific 
treatment of that interesting but extremely difficult 
problem. He praises the author, especially for the pains 
taken to acquaint himself with the vast literature on the 
subject. Among other articles of interest may be 
mentioned: The Gospel Criticism of Abbé Loisy, by Fr.:- 
Knabenbauer, S.J.; Progress and Development in the 
Labor Question, by H. Pesch, S.J.; and The French 
Bishops as ‘‘ Aufrihrer/” by Fr. Gruber. 

Studi Religiost (Jan.-Feb.): In a continuation of his brilliant 
examination of Harnack’s Lssence of Christianity, G. 
Bonaccarsi calls attention to some of Harnack’s invaluable 
admissions regarding the state of mind of the earliest 
Christian believers. Harnack admits: 1. that in assign- 
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ing an expiatory value to the death of Christ, St. Paul 
did not invent an atonement doctrine, but that this was 
the belief of all the first followers of Christ; 2. after the 
Master had suffered death as the voluntary victim for 
our sins, He had arisen from the dead and had become 
the source and foundation of a new creation. Now, if 
all this is true, and unless the historical proof of it were 
overwhelming Harnack never would concede it, it abso- 
lutely destroys Harnack’s ‘main contention that our Lord 
never uttered any statement as to His own Person, but 
preached only the Father’s love. For it would be an 
impossibility for our Lord's very acquaintances to de- 
velop immediately their elaborate doctrine about His 
nature and His mission unless illuminated by Himself. 
Equally unfortunate is Harnack in discussing the Resur- 
rection. He sharply distinguishes between the Easter 
message and the Easter faith. The Easter message was 
the announcement of an incredible miracle. The Easter 
faith was simply belief in the moral victory of Christ 
over death, and in the spiritual permanence of His 
Gospel. But clear as day in the records left us of 
Christian origins is the fact that the Apostles based the 
Easter faith upon the Easter message, and that they 
won believers to Christ’s Gospel by their ‘‘We have 
seen Him risen!”——P. Minocchi concludes a series of 
studies on the psalms which promises to take front rank 
in the Biblical literature of recent times.——N. Terzaghi 
continues his profound study of the myth of Prometheus. 
Rassegna Nazionale (1 Feb.): G. Patroni writes on the practi- 
cal mission of archeology in Italy. In Cardinal 
Capecelatro’s discourse at the opening of the scholastic 
year of his seminary in Capua is quoted with approval, 
and for the inspiration of his audience, a religious ex- 
pression of Roosevelt, ‘‘un grande Protestante e uomo 
di Stato Americano.” Prof. Oberlé advocates greater 
attention in Italian schools to foreign languages. 
(16 Feb.): Translates from the London Pilot (of 9 Jan.) 
an article of Baron Friedrich Von Hiigel, the famous 
Catholic Biblical scholar, praising the learning, critical 
sense, historical outlook, and inspiring courage of M. 
Loisy, predicting on his part a respectful submission to 
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the decrees of the Index and the Holy Office, and fore- 
telling that he will one day be reckoned alongside of 
Pascal, Fénelon, and Newman. E. de Gaetani gathers 
together some results of Assyriological researches to 
show that the monuments of Nineveh and Babylon do 
not threaten religious and moral foundations. 

Civilta Cattolica (6 Feb): Answers a critic who complained 
that a recent article in the Civzl/ta Cattolica had praised 
Spencer too highly; and declares that with Spencer’s 
many errors were mingled such forcible and convincing 
expositions of truths, practical as well as theoretical, that 
they certainly justified a few words of praise accom- 
panied by unfavorable comments. ‘Some would like us 
to say only evil of him. Let them then indicate a book 
of Spencer’s containing nothing but error, and we shall 
forthwith comply.” Praises highly Wilpert’s monu- 
mental “‘ Pictures of the Roman Catacombs,” and declares 
these two volumes must henceforth be absent from no 
important historical or theological library. Says of 
Loisy: ‘‘ Hence the oft-repeated assertion of the French 
exegete, J am concerned only with history, is possibly 
only a sort of wretched jest. It was a real jest, or 
rather an insult, when by way of complete submission to 
the condemnation of his first book by the Cardinal of 
Paris he wrote: ‘That which is true in my book I can- 
not retract. But I willingly condemn all the errors 
which others have drawn from my book by interpreting 
it from a point of view different to that which I occu- 
pied in composing it.’” 
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DUCATIONAL unification, established by a majority vote in the legisla- 
ture, will have the force of law on the first of April under the State Com- 
missioner, Dr. Andrew S. Draper, who deserves good wishes and loyal co- 
operation until he can-be judged by the results of his administration. It is 
hoped that he will show appreciation of those who have rendered conspicuous 
professional services to the cause of education in New York State, especially 
duringthe past ten years. Among those having a claim that demands just 
recognition there is no one more entitled to honor than James Russell Par- 
sons, Jr., the recent secretary of the Board of Regents. Few can be found 
in official life at Albany whose qualifications are more noteworthy. He 


deserves high honor from the educators of New York State. 
* * * 


The report of James Russell Parsons, Jr., covering the work of the 
University of the State of New York for 1903, has just been issued from the 
press. It comprises a review of the powers and duties of the Regents anda 
historical sketch of the developments of the interests in their charge. It says 
that the total expenditures of the university in 1903, including grants to 
schools and libraries, the statutory allowances to professional examiners, and 
returns to State treasurer, salaries, services, and all other expenses of main- 
tenance, show a decrease over 1902 of $11,173.48. The transportation ac- 
count, including both mail and express, shows in 1901, 1902, and 1903, as 
compared with 1900, an average decrease in cost of $933.58. 

Since 1900 there has been an annual reduction in the cost of legislative 
printing, and in 1903 the amount paid was less by $39,393.37 than in 1902. 
In 1903 bulletins for all departments of the university, except the State 
Museum, cost $3,452.12, while receipts from sales of the same bulletins were 
$3,854.02. Though only $620.64 was realized from the sale of the State 
Museum bulletins, yet these publications perform an invaluable service to 
education, agriculture, and the commercial development of the natural re- 
sources of the State; and they havea good financial value, in that they 
enable the State Library to procure by exchange valuable works which must 
otherwise be purchased. Since 1900 the additions from this source, exclud- 
ing duplicates (36,556 volumes and 122,482 pamphlets and periodicals), have 
greatly exceeded the additions paid for (19,225 volumes and 139 pamphlets) 
from the direct appropriations of $92,500 for new books, serials, and binding. 

The report declares that the New York State Library can fairly be 
compared only with the Library of Congress, since both have responsibilities 
that do not fall on the ordinary public library. The Library of Congress, 
with only two anda half times as many books, has three times the staff of 
the New York State Library and Home Education departments combined, and 
nearly five times as large a salary appropriation. 

The State Museum reports activity in scientific field work, classifying 
and labelling specimens, and publishing. Forthcoming publications include, 
among others, a report on the salt industry, a ‘‘ Catalogue of the Crustacea 
of New York,” a report on the birds of New York, a memoir on insects in- 
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jurious to forest and shade-trees, and a bulletin on the use of wood by the 


aborigines of New York. 
* * * 


The North Buffalo Catholic Association and Library has the reputation 
of having the finest collection of books for an organization of its size in the 
country. The library committee are pleased to present a list of the new 
publications which have recently been added, among which are: Echoes from 
Bethlehem, by F. J. Finn, S.J.; Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII., Rev. 
J. J. Wynne, S.J.; Christian Apologetics, 2 vols., by Rev. W. Devivier, S.J.; 
The Beginning of Christianity, Very Rev. T. J. Shahan; History of the Chris- 
tian Era, by Rev. A. Guggenberger, S.J.; Ruskin’s works; Hawthorne’s 
works; Ireland and Her Story, Justin McCarthy; Carrol Dare, by Mary T. 
Waggaman; Poems of Pope,Leo XIII., Latin and English; The Red Poacher, 
Seumas McManus; The Crossing, Winston Churchill; The Adventures of 
Gerrard, Conan Doyle; Col. Carter’s Christmas, T. Hopkinson Smith; The 
Heart of Rome, Marion Crawford; Long Night, Stanley Weyman; The Whole 
Difference, Lady Amabel Kerr; The Sheriff of Beach Fork, H. S. Spalding, S.J.; 
Man Overboard, F. M. Crawford. 

The Columbian Reading Union was organized to assist in the work of 
libraries as well as Reading Circles. We would be pleased to notice any 
report from Public or Parish libraries, and to get the list of books added for 
whe year 1904. Communications may be sent to the Manager of Columbian 
Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-N inth Street, New York City. 

* 


Thus far in the United States the Jewish people have not followed any 
uniform standard of religious belief. Some are patrons of papers published 
in Yiddish, which advocate theories akin to anarchy; while others, like Felix 
Adler, are properly classified as rationalists, who wish no religious teaching 
for children. It seems very opportune, therefore, to know that there is 
a movement to strengthen the claims of the orthodox defenders of Judaism, 
and that the Jewish Theological Seminary of America has arranged a course 
of free public lectures by members of the faculty and other prominent Jews 
of the United States. The lectures, which are held on Thursday evenings at 
8: 30, in the auditorium of the seminary building, at Twenty-third Street and 
Broadway, are partly as follows: Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, Books 
and Bookmen; Dr. Cyrus Adler, of Smithsonian Institute, Jewish Educational 
Problems; the Rev. Dr. Schulman, Moses Mendelssohn and his Religious 
Philosophy. 

The seminary has decided to establish a special teachers’ course, to be 
conducted by members. of the faculty. It is proposed that the course shall 
occupy three years, at the end of which a certificate will be awarded to per- 
sons who successfully pass the prescribed examinations. Those who signified 
their intention to follow the course met at the seminary building-on Monday 
evening, January 11, at 8: 30 o’clock, when brief addresses were delivered by 
Professor Schechter, Dr. Cyrus Adler, and Louis Marshall, and the hours for 
instruction definitely fixed. Women as well as men are welcome in the course, 
which is free. 

A special Jewish students’ service was also arranged for Sunday evening, 
at eight o’clock, at the Temple Beth Israel Bikur Cholim, Seventy-second 
Street and Lexington Avenue. The speakers were Professor. Solomon 


. 
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Schechter, Professor Richard Gottheil, of Columbia University, Professor 
Morris Loeb, of New York University, Cyrus L. Sulzberger, the Rev. Dr. H. P. - 
Mendes, the Rev. Dr. M. H. Harris, Dr. Cyrus Adler, of the Smithsonian 
Institute at Washington, and Rabbi Aaron Eiseman, of the Temple. 

* * * 

Paul Otlet, the secretary of the Brussels International Bibliographic 
Institute, estimates the number of printed books since the invention of print- 
ing to Jannary, 1900, at 12,163,000 works, and the number of periodicals 
between 15,000,000 and 18,000,000. The same authority adopts 200,000 as 
the yearly average of books published during the past few years. But, as is 
pointed out by Mr. A. Growoll, the editor of the Publishers’ Weekly (New 
York), such vast computations must necessarily be based very largely on 
guesswork. A study of this and similar authorities, he declares, leaves the 
conviction that for the average reader much very interesting information may 
be gleaned from the material which as yet does not satisfy enthusiastic experts. 

In point of number of output, Germany and German Austria collectively 
yearly lead the world. Then follow France, Italy, England, the United 
States, and the Netherlands. In speaking of classification and comparative 
mental value of publications, Russia and the Oriental countries are not taken 
into present consideration. 

In creative works England leads the world, having by far the largest out- 
put of novels, romances, and works of pure imagination. In Germany educa- 
tional works, theological works, and books for the young predominate. The 
largest number of historical works appear in France, and Italy leads in reli- 
gious publications. The largest number of books published in the United 
States fall in the department of fiction; but works of fiction are generally 
duplicated in the English and American statistics, as novels of merit written 
in the English language almost invariably appear on both sides of the Atlantic. 

While it appears that Germany leads the world in book-production, it is 
also evident that the greatest number of periodicals are printed in this country. 
Germany is the land of thinkers, the United States is the land of readers. 
Mr. Growoll says in conclusion: 

The vast distances of our country and the constant travel that has built 
up the far-reaching interests of our commerce have led to the American habit 
of newspaper and magazine reading. Everybody reads every minute, and 
everybody reads his own paper that embodies his special views of politics or 
religion, or deals with the subject from which he procures his means of support. 
Everything is wanted as soon as it is known, and the most valuable contribu- 
tions to knowledge on all subjects generally appear first in the periodical 
literature, that has been conceded by many publishers to be far more pro- 
fitable than books. 

The vast literary production of the world has naturally led to the growth 
of various manufactures that have made important changes in the economic 
conditions of many countries. The manufacture of paper has become an 
industry of enormous importance, as has also the manufacture of type and the. 
various inventions that have taken the place of type. The manufacture of 
books and periodicals, their sale and circulation, employ great armies of men 
and women, and certainly in matérial ways the world is benefited by its 
fabulous book production. 

All the world takes pride in increase; but in the matter of mental pro- 
duction quantity does not necessarily make for the highest results, The great 
increase in useful, technical, and educational literature serves an important 
temporary purpose; but it would be well for the civilized world to call a halt 
on the phenomenal output of mediocre books that can have no lasting in- 
fluence on the true culture of the world, from which must come at last the 
tru2 freedom and universal peace. Mo. 
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